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Who says you can’t have 


EVERYTHING! 


You can have V-8 performance— 
and gas economy, too! 


An 85 h.p. Ford gave 24.92 miles per 
gallon in the annual official Gilmore- 
Yosemite road test, open to all cars. 
This was best mileage of all standard- 
equipped cars in this class! 














You can have easy-handling— 
with big-car room and ride! 


Everyone knows how easy it is to drive 
a Ford. But no one could know, till he gets 
inside, how big this Ford is in leg- 
room, seat-room, knee-room . . . nor 
what a thrillingly soft, steady, big-car 
ride it gives! 


You can have low cost upkeep— 
and enjoy real fine-car features! 


You shift gears on a Ford with the easy- 
acting type finger-tip shift used on costly 
cars. You get a semi-centrifugal clutch 
giving lower pedal pressure at shifting 
speeds, also typical of costly cars... to 
say nothing of the biggest hydraulic 
brakes ever used on a low-cost car. Your 
Ford Dealer’s ready and willing to trade 
«-- See him now! 


YOU CAN HAVE A 


FORD V8 


—and that’s what you'll 
want when you try it! 
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EDITOR 





THE TENURE 


NASMUCH as the official returns on the ref- 

erendum were only recently available, a com- 
plete analysis of the vote is not ready as the 
JouRNAL goes to press. In the 3,011 precincts 
of the state, a total of 776,306 ballots were 
cast on tenure—403,782 for repeal, 372,524 
against. This is a margin of 31,258. From talk 
around the Legislature during the last session 
and from voiced opinion of school boards, it 
was expected that tenure was due for an awful 
thumping. The unpopularity of tenure in rural 
districts was played up to the point where a 
ten-to-one vote against it in those areas would 
not have been surprising. The results, however, 
must have been an eye-opener for the alarmists 
who pointed to an alleged statewide rebellion 
against teacher security. As was expected, the 
cities voted against repeal, whereas the rural 
areas voted for repeal. The total city vote was 
201,000 for repeal and 246,000 against repeal. 
Milwaukee, in which tenure has been opera- 
tive for thirty years, gave it a tremendous en- 
dorsement. Examining the rural vote, i.e., the 
total of the county votes, excluding all cities 
and villages, was 157,000 for repeal and 100,- 
000 against. Even on this computation, where 
the chief opposition existed, two counties, Mil- 
waukee and Sheboygan, turned in an anti-repeal 
vote. There were many rural townships which 
did likewise and in some counties the margin 
for repeal was slight. Taking the gross county 
votes, we find that Dane, Douglas, Eau Claire, 
Kenosha, Marinette, Milwaukee, Sheboygan and 
Winnebago voted against repeal. 

Analysis of election returns is always inter- 
esting and one may approach it from many 
angles. It seems significant, however, that Mil- 
waukee, which has had tenure and whose citi- 
zens well know its functions and advantages, 
spoke in no uncertain terms. As to the rural 
vote, it simply means they do not want what 
they do not have. 
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REFERENDUM 


How the public generally interprets the ref- 
erendum is reflected by editorial comment in 
the state press, 


Comments From the Press 


John Wyngaard, columnist and political observer, 
admits his surprise at the slim majority favoring 
repeal, “a margin so thin that it is possible that the 
next legislautre will hesitate a long time before 
passing a repealer.” 


Janesville Gazette: “No one knows today whether 
the electors want teacher tenure; there was no way 
to determine it from the vote. In the first place all 
voters were permitted to cast ballots on the issue, 
although tenure applies only to larger school dis- 
tricts, and in the second place there was no choice 
between the present drastic tenure law and no tenure 
at all. . . . Repeal of the present law will not im- 
prove the situation without enactment of a new one 
carrying out the basic principles of tenure.” 


Rhinelander News: “The advisory referendum on 
repeal of the teacher tenure law must be held to 
be inconclusive. Voters were fairly evenly divided 
on the question, with advocates of repeal gaining a 
victory by a small margin. Complicating the matter 
is the condition that a large part of the against re- 
peal vote came from Milwaukee, unaffected by the 
state statute as it has its own tenure act operating 
independently, and that a large part of the vote 
favoring repeal came from rural areas also exempt 
from the state act. The legislature gains some infor- 
mation to guide it as to possible broadening of the 
act, but it cannot accept the registered totals with- 
out weighting them to compensate for the disinterest 
of the sections of the state not affected by the law.” 


Marinette Eagle-Star: “Tuesday's referendum on 
the teacher tenure law, in which the voting public 
was asked to signify whether or not the law should 
be repealed, appears to have settled nothing and the 
question may have to go back to the state legisla- 
ture without a definite indication from the public as 
to its sentiments.” 


Marshfield News—Herald: “The outcome of the 
referendum on the Teachers’ Tenure Act was most 
unsatisfactory. In the first place, the question was 
unfairly put in that to vote for a continuance of the 
Act it was necessary to vote ‘No’ and to vote for 
repeal or revision required a ‘Yes’ vote. It remains 
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to be seen what the Legislature does with the measure. 
It would seem not so difficult to produce a law that 
will safeguard the teachers against unfair treatment 
by school boards and yet which does not create a 
static condition in our public school system.” 


What Next? 

Numerous inquiries have been received as 
to what the WEA is going to do. Further ac- 
tion of the state association affecting tenure 
depends upon mandates of the Delegate As- 
sembly. The administrative committees of the 
WEA, the officers and the Secretary's office will 
be guided by the wishes of the Delegate As- 
sembly. For that reason it is desired that all 
Local associations and other educational asso- 
ciations of the state give the matter serious 
consideration between now and November. The 
referendum campaign has shown that tenure 
is not fully understood throughout the state 
and that there are many misunderstandings 
concerning phases of it amongst the teachers. 
The subject will receive discussion at a meet- 
ing of the Locals Committee and speakers in 
June; the Welfare Committee will study and 
continue studying; and, the officers will do all 
in their power to assemble such facts as will 
be helpful in clarifying the situation, The Wis- 
consin Association of Schoolboards adopted a 
resolution to repeal the law and to exert every 
effort for enactment of a satisfactory measure. 
Said association has expressed a desire for con 
ferences with WEA representatives. It is a safe 
prediction that such a conference or confer- 
ences will be held, but our members should 
know that the WEA will not be pledged to 
action thereby but rather to secure information 
and possible ground for co-operation where 
such is possible. Whatever suggestions may 
come from conferences with the Schoolboards’ 
Association will be laid before the Delegate 
Assembly for full review and action. 

Preparatory to final decision by the Dele 
gate Assembly, we suggest that all reacquaint 
themselves with the facts leading up to the 
enactment of the original law. This is espe 
cially necessary in view of some amendments 
which were adopted in the sessions of 1937 
and 1939 and which were not at the instiga- 
tion of the state association. Present difficulties 
are directly traceable to features which were 
embodied in the law over the protest of the 
WEA. Had the law been enacted as drawn up 
by the tenure committee of 1936, many difficul 
ties would have been avoided. 
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— people cannot afford to be indif- 

ferent to organized attacks upon our public 
school system. The opposition is at times 
blunt and open; then again, it is devious and 
deceptive. 

This is a day of asso- 
ciations, alliances and leagues. People are be- 
coming intensely conscious of group interests, 
and, as a result, they band together increasingly. 
There have been tax organizations for years un 
der the widest range of names. During the 
past year they have become more articulate and 


WHO ARE SUBVERSIVE? 


vocal. The schools of some states have suf 
fered at the manipulations and high-handed 
methods of organized tax reductionists whose 
only concern is to cut regardless of where or 
how. 

If a taxpayers’ association gets out accurate 
information on costs, balanced up against ser- 
vices rendered, it can supply a public need. On 
the other hand, most of these organizations do 
not issue from the spontaneous desires of tax- 
payers. They are synthetic. Endowed by liberal 
funds, organizers and high-powered publicity 
men, they set up state and local groups to whip 
up prejudice and ill-will toward public services 
and education. Half truths and distortions are 
employed to foment discontent, tax strikes, and 
tax limitation laws. Instead of well-informed 
voters they seek mass anger. 

The other phase of the attack on the schools 
uses the so-called subversive approach. Here it 
is intended to discredit the schools and shake 
public confidence by suggesting that doctrines 
and beliefs subversive to the American govern 
ment are being taught. Recent articles in a 
magazine of wide circulation had this as_ its 
theme song. There are references to isolated 
text-book passages, or the import of a resolu 
tion may be twisted out of shape. So subtle are 
these attacks that they go on unnoticed until 
the damage has been done. The fallacy of the 
whole thing is that the nation’s teachers are set 
in an unfavorable light on account of a few. 
Those who use these methods know the absurd 
ity of their contentions but that doesn’t bother 
them. They are after results. 

It is high time these purveyors of piffle were 
called. The friends of public education may 
rightly designate any one who tries to dis 
credit the schools as a subversive of the worst 
sort. The word is a broad one and cuts both 
ways. 
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Teachers And The Business Chat 


HATEVER the amount paid in teachers’ 
salaries some people can be found in 
practically every community who maintain that 
it is too much. The fact that salaries now ex- 
ceed the pre-depression scale of pay in several 
communities appears to them ample justifica- 
tion for protest. The contention that salary 
budgets should be kept below some previous 
level seems to have almost universal appeal. 
Next time your salary reductionist friend 
approaches the matter of salaries give him the 
following facts: The average hourly wage rates 
in 25 major industries and in automobile man- 
ufacturing more than doubled between 1914 
and 1929. Since the depression they have risen 
to exceed their pre-depression high points by 
important margins. All manufacturing indus- 
tries have made definite yearly gains each year 


should not receive more than a teacher with 
less training received in 1930, providing busi- 
ness conditions are nearly comparable. 

Business Week's Course of Business shows 
the relative index of each year from 1929 
through February of 1940. A comparison of 
1930 with the present shows business activities 
at least as good at the present time as late in 
1930. 

While 1940 has declined to some extent 
from the high of December 1939, it is straight- 
ening out well above average (1923~25 index) 
and 1940 to date is higher than March of 1930. 
It is certainly no rash guess to estimate that 
business activities in 1940 will be equal to 
those of 1930. 
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ONROE County is located in the central 

western part of the state. It is slightly 
larger than the average county in size but has 
a population density somewhat less than the 
average county in Wisconsin. Agriculture pre- 
dominates and dairying is the chief source of 
farm income, especially among the farmers lo- 
cated in the southern two-thirds of the county. 
The population is quite scattered in several of 
the county’s northern townships where rather 
extensive areas are unsuited to farming. 

During the school term of 1938-1939, the 
writer in cooperation with the County Super- 
intendent of Schools made a survey of the 
rural school districts of Monroe County to 
determine the number and location of the boys 
and girls in these districts both with respect 
tu attendance and non-attendance in high 
school. This survey revealed that about forty 
per cent of the rural boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen to twenty, inclusive, eli- 
gible to attend high school were either not in 
attendance in high school or had withdrawn 
from high school before graduating. 

In consequence of this investigation, we in 
Monroe County were interested in knowing 
what the reasons were for this rather large 
percentage of non-attendance in high school 
among the rural youth of our county, There- 
fore a second survey was made last September 
October, 1939, in an effort to obtain reliable 
information that would help to answer this 
question. In the questionnaire circulated among 
the 119 one-room rural school teachers and 
the 9 principals of state graded schools of 
Monroe County the request was made that the 
teachers in their respective school districts list 
the names of all eighth grade graduates, both 
1938 and 1939 graduates, who were not at- 
tending high school at the time this survey 





W, 


DON’T RURAL STUDENTS ATTEND H.S.? 


N. G. Fadness 
Principal, Kendall Public School 


was being made, namely the fall of 1939. 
Next, each teacher was requested to indicate 
for each individual pupil the reason or reasons 
which the teacher considered to be the best 
explanation of why the pupil was not attend- 
ing high school. Finally, each teacher was re- 
quested to indicate the reason or reasons which 
the pupil or pupil’s parent, upon being inter- 
viewed by the teacher, gave as an explanation 
for the pupil’s non-attendance in high school. 
On the questionnaire, in the order given here, 
were listed the following seven plausible rea- 
sons for not attending high school: 
1. Unable financially to meet the expenses of 
going to high school, 
2. No desire nor interest in attending high 
school. 
3. Lack of transportation and too far to walk to 
school, 
4. Really needed for work at home. 
5. Parents discourage or even oppose attendance 
in high school. 
Unable to find rooming or boarding place 
while attending school. 


7. Lack of scholastic ability to do satisfactory 
school work. 


6. 


= 


In addition some blank spaces were included 
in which the teachers reporting could write 
other reasons for non-attendance besides those 
listed. 

One hundred per cent cooperation was se- 
cured in that every teacher to whom a ques- 
tionnaire was sent returned a reply. The fol- 
lowing tabulations are compilations of the data 
obtained through the questionnaire replies: 


Number of schools reporting _............ 128 
Number of rural school graduates—spring of 

1938 : . Snob ease ialiree silat eon 342 
Number not attending high school in 1939— 

1940 seek ene ae 113 
Per cent of 1938 graduates not attending high 

school neal ee ee a 
Number of rural school graduates—spring of 

1939 — scan es tr de ra tebdanc oaiins?” OR 
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Number not attending high school in 1939- 


IOS sccm cescinaiasbitn misma cimiinasamiinel 92 
Per cent of 1939 graduates not attending high 
SNOO! —o3. dn cn wedacscnseumaemadean aoe 


Tabulation on reasons for non-attendance 
in high school: 


1938 8th-Grade Graduates 


3. No interest in nor desire to attend high school 
appears to prevail among a relatively large number 
of farm boys and girls. This presents a serious chal- 
lenge to both the rural elementary schools and to the 
rural high schools. The rural district schools are 
here called upon to more effectively educate their 
prospective graduates to the need of high school 
training and to inspire them with desire and ambition 


1939 8th-Grade Graduates 


Teacher Parent-Pupil Teacher Parent-Pupil 
Response Response Response Response 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Reason No. 1 - 3927.1 26 22.4 26 «24.5 2121.4 
Reason No. 2 ---- ‘ ai a= 98 264 33 28.4 32 30.2 29 «29.6 
Reason No. 3 - 9 6.3 11 9.5 4 3.8 6 6.1 
Reason No. 4 ~---- a : : 30 += 20.8 25 30.2 17 16 19 19.4 
Be i a aa, cs unit dataresimeenioeil . 14 9.7 6 52 10 9.4 11 11.2 
BORGO IO: © cnctrdaaneneeenonsoagane, JC 0 1 9 0 0 1 1 
Reason. No; 7 ....... 11 7.6 4 3.4 9 8.5 3 3.1 
Miscellaneous reasons ~.-~- ea 4 7 a 0 0 8 7.6 8 8.2 
OUL TODOS Cenmansewcames: acme 2ae S00 116 100 106 100 98 100 
Sum of replies reasons 1—4—5 ices: a? anOee 67 57.8% 53 49.9% 51 52.0% 


The following conclusions are drawn from 
the study. 


1. The combined replies for the reasons, unable 
financially to meet the expenses of going to high 
school, really needed for work at home, parents dis- 
courage or even oppose attendance in high school, 
account for fifty per cent or more of all responses. 
These reasons are closely tied up with farm income. 
Many farm parents feel financially unable to send 
their childcen to high school. The expense to parents 
of sending their boys and girls through high school 
is greater for farm families than it is for village and 
city families especially when it is necessary for these 
farm youths to room and board in town during part 
or all of the school term. Farm tenancy and low 
farm productiveness in some areas are undoubtedly 
factors which help to augment the, seriousness of the 
financial difficulty. School bus service supported at 
least in part by state funds and free of charge to 
parents would be a most important factor in reduc- 
ing this expense handicap incidental to high school 
attendance of farm youth. 

2. In a number of cases, work at home prevents 
farm boys and girls from attending high school. It 
is unwarranted that farm youth should be deprived 
of their rightful educational privileges because of 
bad farm economics or because of parental selfish- 
ness. Free bus service would help in this situation 
in so far that the boys and girls would be at home 
mornings and evenings to help with farm duties. 
State law requiring all rural youth to attend high 
school until the age of 16 would to some extent be a 
corrective measure. Better still would be to extend 
the high school districts to include all rural areas 
thereby making the present compulsory attendance 
law automatically operative. At present, only two 
of the six high school districts within the county 
include any rural area beyond the city or village lim- 
its. Less than 3% of all the land area in the county 
is included in high school districts. To include all 
the rural area of the county in high school districts 
would also have the beneficial effects of broadening 
the tax base in support of the secondary schools and 
of creating a deeper mutual interest and concern in 
secondary educational opportunities for the farm boys 
and girls. 
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to continue in school during the adolescent years. 
Perhaps, a county-wide guidance and advisory service 
to parents would be a desirable approach to this 
problem. On the other hand, the rural high schools 
are equally challenged in bringing to the rural school 
graduates educational opportunities that these gradu- 
ates can readily recognize as being of real value to 
themselves. High school education will have to mean 
more to rural youth than merely preparation for col- 
lege. Great strides have been made through agricul- 
ture and home-making courses to make the rural high 
school curriculum more adaptable to the real educa- 
tional needs of farm youth. The tabulation shows 
that lack of scholastic ability is a reason of lesser 
importance in explaining non-attendance in high 
school. This reason would be still less important 
under a more flexible high school curriculum. Many 
rural high schools are woefully lacking in adequate 
building facilities in spite of the numerous federal 
school building projects of recent years, Such build- 
ing inadequacies frequently prevent the school from 
providing for the physical education and recreational 
needs of its students and in functioning as a genuine 
cultural community center with a far-reaching, stimu- 
lating appeal to all the families in its student attend- 
ance area, Whole-hearted interest on the part of the 
parents with respect to the community's high school 
undoubtedly influences student attendance in the high 
school. Finally, the whole system of rural education, 
youth and adult, will have to assume in greater pro- 
portion the responsibility of guiding and directing 
the mental and physical energies of rural folk in co- 
operative effort to make rural community life more 
satisfying and attractive. Thirty per cent or more of 
our Wisconsin farm boys and girls are, educationally 
speaking, underprivileged. This is a fact which is 
contrary to the ideals of democracy and which may 
have unfortunate consequences in a complex, chal- 
lenging social order. 


In closing, the writer«wishes to gratefully 
acknowledge the assistance of Miss Grace Cas- 
sels, County Superintendent of Schools, and 
her staff of supervising teachers, and likewise 
the splendid cooperation of the Monroe County 
rural school teachers in making this study 
possible. 
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Laurin P. Gordon 
Johnson Creek 


HE Honor Roll is not in very good repute 

today among educators and yet it is still 
used in many schools. It has been used in our 
school the past two years to build up a respect 
for good scholarship which seemed lacking. In 
order to see what the students thought about 
this Honor Roll, we circulated a questionnaire 
to obtain their reactions on a few pertinent 
issues. The results were interesting even if they 
were not very conclusive. The students were 
not required to sign their names so they could 
answer frankly. They were to indicate whether 
they were on the Honor Roll regularly, occa- 
sionally, or never, so their responses can be 
analyzed from this standpoint. 

To the question, “Did you work harder than 
you otherwise would have in an attempt to 
make the Honor Roll?” 15 said yes and 28 
said no. Of 14 who were regularly on the 
Honor Roll, only 4 said they worked harder 
than usual to be so recognized. Of 24 who 
never were on the Honor Roll, 8 said they 
worked harder than they would have other- 
wise. From these responses it would seem that 
an Honor Roll is not a great stimulus to more 
effort as is sometimes believed. 

In order to discover emotional disturbances 
a few questions such as, ‘Were you ever dis- 
appointed because you did not get on the 


Honor Roll?” ‘Did you ever feel that you de- 
served to be on the Honor Roll?”, and ‘Did 
you ever feel that some were put on the Honor 
Roll who did not deserve to be?” were asked. 
Answers to these questions revealed very little, 
if any emotional disturbance. Of 28 who were 
never on the Honor Roll, only 8 said they were 
disappointed not to be on. Of course we did 
not determine how serious these disappoint- 
ments were. It is interesting to note that of the 
14 who were on quite regularly, 11 said they 
they were not disappointed if they missed out. 

In answer to the question, ‘Do you think 
the Honor Roll helps to stimulate better work 
on the part of most pupils?” quite a good ma- 
jority indicated it did. Of 47 who answered 
the question, 35 thought it acted as a stimulant. 
It is interesting to compare the answers of the 
group who were on regularly to this question 
and the previous one as to whether they them- 
selves exerted more effort. Of the 14 in the 
group, only 4 said they worked harder to get 
on the Honor Roll, but 12 said they thought 
most pupils were stimulated to do better work 
by having an Honor Roll. I don’t know just 
how to account for this apparent discrepancy. 

The vote on the direct question, ‘I am, 
am not, in favor of continuing the Honor Roll 
system as of last year’’ was quite close, 22 to 
25 against continuance. Again it is interesting 
to note how the various groups voted. Eleven 

(Continued on page 429) 
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Fees survey of children’s radio listening 
habits which the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has been attempting to 
make during this past school year is not com- 
pleted; but since each new report only in- 
creases figures without changing in the least 
the implications which appeared from the 
start, we feel it is safe to begin to examine 
some of the most interesting of these. 

The blanks for both grade and high schools 
ask first for a list of the programs to which 
the individual listens regularly. Next they ask 
for the favorite programs; and then why these 
are the favorites. 

The lists are amazing. To some few pro- 
grams, of course, practically everyone listens. 
Then those accounted for by differences in 
tastes, and in age levels, begin to lengthen 
the columns on the tabulation sheet. In a 
school of two hundred and fifty pupils, the 
girls named one hundred different programs 
and the boys seventy-five. In a school of six 
hundred, the girls named one hundred seventy- 
five and the boys one hundred fifty. Did you 
realize there were so many programs on the 
air? 

Since there are the few to which the ma- 
jority listen, one might expect the list of 
favorites to be rather short; but even here 
tastes are not the same by any means. The 
blanks ask that the names of the TWO pro- 
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A GLANCE AT OUR 
CHILDREN’S RADIO DIET 


grams preferred be underlined. About half of 
the papers, however, appear with each that 
has been named marked, or with the words 
“T like them all” written in. 

On the reasons why they like the programs 
they do, everyone agrees, from kindergartner 
to high school senior. The survey is usually 
made to begin with the third grade; but some 
papers have come from lower grades; and 
among these “funny” and ‘exciting’ were 
given by kindergarten children as the reasons 
for their choices. Interesting, exciting, funny; 
exciting, interesting, funny; or with the funny 
standing first,—these are the chief reasons, in- 
variably; with “good swing music” appearing, 
in high school, as a fourth. Once in a while 
some one likes a program for a more definite 
reason. Occasionally a girl says she like one 
of the family dramas because “it is just like 
families I have known’. And sometimes a boy 
likes an adventure story ‘because it shows how 
brave some people are’. These are rare cases, 
however, as is shown by the fact that in one 
report, where eighty children named “‘interest- 
ing’, sixty ‘funny’, and sixty “‘exciting’’ as 
bases for choice, only thirteen gave other 
reasons. 

The next thing the questionnaires ask is: 
are there any programs you dislike very much 
to hear; and: why do you dislike them? As 
might be expected, some dislike most the same 
programs others name as favorites. The inter- 
esting fact revealed by this question, however, 
is that the children do NOT object to the 
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things we might think they would or wish 
them to. “Not exciting’, “not interesting”, 
“too spooky”, “‘too silly”, “opera”, and “too 
dry”, are the qualities named most often by 
grade and junior high pupils. The boys add 
to these “too much love”. If they were not 
naming as their favorites programs filled with 
the sort of thing to which we might expect 
them to object, we could believe that they 
were not objecting because they were not hear- 
ing. As it is we have to wonder if this is an 
illustration of the psychological principle that 
it is the unknown which we fear and dislike; 
and if it is, therefore, because our children 
know so much of the horrible, the brutal, 
the ugly, that they express little reaction 
against it. 

Some of the scattering replies to this ques- 
tion, however, are encouraging because of the 
discernment they show. Here and there an in- 
dividual says, “it’s the same thing over and 
over’; or, ‘they never make a mistake’; or, 
“it’s all too impossible”; or, ‘‘there’s too much 
advertising in connection with it’’. Even such 
critical statements as: “the woman uses one 
certain phrase again and again’; “the motor 
roars too much”; “there’s too much ‘J’ in the 
program” appear now and then. 

The next question on the grade school blanks 
lists five types of program and asks which the 
child would like to hear. The adventures of a 
boy and girl on a trip around the world, bio- 
graphical stories, plays or stories based on his- 
tory, favorite books dramatized, and musical 
programs in which the listener may participate 
are included. The interesting fact revealed here 
is that although according to the lists of pro- 
grams all ages listen to many of the same 
things, these replies follow out very closely 
what one would expect of the given age level. 
Younger children would like to participate, or 
hear of the trip around the world. Older ones 
would like to hear the dramatizations of books; 
and sixth graders prefer history or biography. 

The high school blanks ask, instead of the 
question in this form, what types of program 
the individual would like to hear more of. 
“Mystery, drama, dance music, humor” chorus 
the senior high school people. “Mystery, »hu- 
mor, adventure, swing, drama’’ say those from 
junior high. 

“Can you study with the radio on?” the 
high school questionnaires next ask. “Do you 
LIKE to have it on; or would you prefer to 





have it off? If it is on, what type of program 
do you like to have coming in?” The answers 
show that a large majority LIKE to have it 
on, and that, almost invariably, these want 
swing music. Those who CAN study with the 
radio on, but prefer it off, agree pretty well 
among themselves that classical music is the 
best accompaniment to study, 

In the majority of homes the radio is on 
“most of the time” the blanks show. Next to 
these in number are those in which it is on 
“all evening’. In only a comparatively few is 
it either “on constantly” or “tuned in only for 
special programs”. 

Probably the most thought challenging fact 
which appears from the survey is the amount 
of time children are spending in listening. The 
grade school blanks give space for the listing 
of only six programs. There are seldom any 
spaces left empty. The high school blanks give 
place for eight. Often twelve are crowded in; 
seldom less than six are named. Of course all 
of these programs are not heard every day, 
and they are of varying lengths. But if most 
radios ate on most of the time, or at least 
all evening, the children are hearing much more 
than these of their own choosing. Quite aside 
from the type of thing they are hearing, we 
are forced to wonder what that continual de- 
mand upon nervous energy may be doing to 
them. If they were not spending the hour (or 
two, or more) in front of the radio, where 
would they spend it, (or them)? Is radio 
listening,—again quite apart from what is be- 
ing heard,—infringing upon activities which 
would be carried on in the group? What ef- 
fect may this have upon the development of 
the child’s total personality? 

The love of adventure is in all of us. Many 
an adult finds wholesome relaxation in a mys- 
tery story. We all need to laugh. The desires 
of children for these things are perfectly nor- 
mal and legitimate. But so is their desire for 
certain types of physical food whose consump- 
tion we adults attempt to govern. We do not 
let them live on sweets. We endeavor to pro- 
tect them from injurious substances in those 
they do eat through pure food, and other such, 
laws. Do the best we may, however, in this 
direction, there is still a wide range in choices 
which the child himself must make. Until he 
is able to make these, parents have to dictate 
what kind and how much, by one method or 
another. 
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Wisconsin Welcomes 


The NEA 


OT since 1919 has Wisconsin been hon- 

ored by being host to the annual meeting 
of the National Education association, and for 
that reason alone there is considerable interest 
being aroused throughout Wisconsin with the 
national gathering of the nation’s teachers in 
Milwaukee, June 30-July 4. 

As usual, a splendid program of profes- 
sional value has been planned. Miss Amy M. 
Hinrichs, president of the NEA and principal 
of the Audubon School, New Orleans, has 
built a program which promises to meet the 
high quality of NEA programs in the past. 

One important departure in program build- 
ing will be initiated at the Milwaukee meeting. 
Each afternoon, Monday through Wednesday, 
national seminars will be held on certain topics, 
and the groups will report their respective 
findings to the convention at one of the 
Thursday morning assemblies. Each seminar is 
composed of a chairman, five associate chair- 
men, a coordinator, and one representative 
from each state and territory. Seminar topics 
chosen are ‘Protection of School Funds for 
Educational Purposes’, ‘Education and Eco- 
nomic Wellbeing in Our Democracy”, and 
“Building Stronger Professional Organizations’. 

To date the highlights of the program are: 


Sunday, June 30; Music, and an address by 
Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston Univ. 

Monday, July 1: Morning session an address 
on The Lure of Wisconsin, by E. G. Doudna, 
and the president’s address by Miss Hinrichs. 
Monday noon delegates will meet in their state 
headquarters to elect committee members and 
conduct other business. 

Wisconsin NEA headquarters will be at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Room 719. All Badger folk are 


asked to register at this room maintained by the 
Wisconsin Education Association. We urge that 
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Amy M. Hinrichs 


you visit the headquarters rooms of other states, 
also. Get acquainted with the folks from Maine 
to Hawaii. Its stimulating and we can play our 
parts as hosts to the thousands who are guests for 
a week. 

All Wisconsin delegates, state and local, will 
meet Monday noon for the transaction of business 
and discussion of matters which may come up in 
the business sessions of the convention. 

The Wisconsin Breakfast is scheduled for Mon- 
day morning at seven-thirty o’clock in the Sky 
Room of the Plankinton Hotel, 75¢ per plate. This 
is open to any and all who wish to attend. Register 
for the breakfast at Wisconsin headquarters on Sat- 
urday or Sunday. The number of attendants must 
be known in advance. Tell your friends about this 
get-together, but—register. 


On Monday afternoon the seminar groups 
will meet while the general convention will 
break up into departmental meetings. Late in 
the afternoon, at the Schroeder Hotel, the 
Twelfth Life Membership Dinner will be held, 
with U. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, as toastmaster. Guests of honor 
will be Carroll Pearse, Milwaukee, president of 
the NEA in 1912; J. W. Crabtree, former 
president of River Falls STC and later secre- 
tary of the NEA; P. P. Claxton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education in 1920, Mrs. Mary 
D. Bradford, Kenosha, and George D. Strayer 
of New York. Raymond J. Kelly, national 
commander of the American Legion, will speak 
on Education for the Common Defense. 

The World Scene will be the theme of the 
Monday evening general session, with Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, Italian correspondent of 
the New York Times as the invited guest 
speaker. At the time the May JOURNAL was 
going to press no word had been received from 
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Miss McCormick, but if she is unable to attend 
some other nationally-known figure will speak. 

Tuesday, July 2; During the early morning 
various committees, on credit unions, salaries, 
tax education, and many related topics will 
present reports. At the same time there will 
be five morning assemblies devoted to visual 
aids in education, the teacher and educational 
policy, youth problems, the use of human and 
natural resources in education, and radio as a 
teaching aid. Speakers on these programs are 
as follows: 


Visual Aids in Education 
J. E. Hansen, President, Department of Visual 
Instruction, NEA, and professor, University of 
Wisconsin, Chairman; Charles Hoban, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C.; Irwin 
Stewart, Director of Scientific Aids to Learning, 
New York City; Roger Albright, Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., New York City; Gordon Stude- 
baker, In Charge of Film Service and Script 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
DG. 

The Teacher and Educational Policy 
J. B. Edmondson, Dean of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chairman; and Dis- 
cussion Leader. 

The Future Belongs to Youth 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Chairman; 

THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN YOUTH COM- 
MISSION: Floyd W. Reeves, Director, American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION: Aubrey Williams, Director, National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C. 

THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH IN CCC CAMPS AND A 
SUMMARY OF WHAT Is BEING DONE TO MEET 
THEM: Howard Oxley, Director, CCC Camps, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Use of Human and Natural Resources in Education 
Dr. Chas. Judd, Hugh H. Bennett, Chief Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Demonstrations in the Field of Radio Education 
Florence Hale, Editor, Grade Teacher, Darien, 
Conn., Chairman. 


The afternoon of Tuesday will again be de- 
voted to seminar studies and departmental 
meetings. In the evening a program of music 
will be given at the Auditorium, with the 
program presented under the head The Place 
of Music in the Culture of the World. Howard 
Hansen, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y., will outline the con- 
tributions to the culture of the world through 
the music of various countries, and comment 
upon the place of music in American educa- 
tion. His talk will be musically illustrated by 
the Milwaukee Young People’s Civic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Milton Rusch, head of 
the music department of the Milwaukee STC. 











Registration and Information 


Formal registration and the selling of 
tickets for various luncheons and dinners 
will be cared for by trained secretaries and 
a bonded cashier in the downstairs exhibit 
hall in Milwaukee Auditorium. 

In each of the main hotels, an informa- 
tion desk will be maintained. This will be 
manned by two volunteers—a local teacher 
and a suburban teacher well acquainted with 
the city and environs. They are being asked 
to volunteer. Another service, the filling of 
the delegate and member envelopes (about 
12,000 of them) will be completed before 
guests begin to arrive. A special subcom- 
mittee is undertaking this work. 




















Wednesday, July 3: The business session, 
held at 9:00 A.M., will include reports on the 
educational policies commission, cooperatives, 
legislation, guidance, ethics, international re- 
lations, health problems, and induction into 
citizenship (Supt. Hugh Bonar, Manitowoc). 
During the same time discussion groups will 
be held on the following topics: American 
Education and Juvenile Delinquency, Classroom 
Use of War News and War Problems, Educa- 
tion in Human Relations, Garden Education in 
An American Democracy, Health Education, 
Meeting the Special Needs of the Individual 
Child, Newer Instructional Practices, Teacher 
Welfare, Pan—American Relations, and Safety 
Education. 

On Wednesday evening The National Scene 
will be discussed by Pres. Dykstra, U. of W., 
and John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

Thursday, July 4: The morning business ses- 
sion will include reports on certification, tenure, 
resolutions, and staff reports of NEA officers. 
The morning assemblies, running concurrently 
with the business meeting, will center around 
the topics of Education for Gifted Children, 
the Milwaukee Program of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Modern Procedure in the Teaching of 
Reading, reports of the three seminar groups, 
and Shall the Functions of School Boards Be 
Absorbed by Central Municipal Authorities? 
During the afternoon the final departmental 
meetings will be held, and the final general 
session, on Thursday evening, will stress the 
National Scene, with representatives of each 
political party presenting the platforms of the 
major political parties. 
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AFFILIATE MEETINGS 

National Council of Teachers of Math. 

The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will hold its meeting in Miiwaukee, 
July 1-3. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Pfister. The convention theme is How Mathe- 
matics Serves Our Community. Questions and 
suggestions should be addressed to A. E. 
Katra, 525 W. 120th St., New York City. 
There will be no admission charge to the 
meetings. 


Dept. of Home Ec. of the NEA 

The meetings of the Dept. of Home Ec. of 
the NEA will be held at Milwaukee, June 30— 
July 3, with headquarters at the Schroeder. 

Sunday afternoon from 3:00 to 5:00 a tea 
will be served in the Alice Chapman Memo- 
rial Library of Milwaukee Downer college. 
Hostesses will be the Wisconsin Home Ec. 
Dept. of Milwaukee Downer. 

Monday’s general session will feature the 
appearance of Dr. Howard R. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the National Council for Social Studies, 
who will speak on ‘Educational Guidance of 
Youth”. Tuesday speakers will be Gladys 
Branigan, Montana State college, and A. K. 
Lyon, principal of the Barron, Wis., High 
school. The Wednesday session will feature 
speeches by Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of 
Ed., Washington, and Dr. William F. Rasche, 
Milwaukee Vocational school. 

Tuesday evening the annual dinner will be 
held at the University Club. Tickets may be 
secured by writing Miss Marion Charles, Girls 
Technical H. S., Milwaukee. Price $2.50 per 
person. 

STAND-OUTS IN THE NEA 


(Continued from the April issue) 


Years Years 
Clintonville Milwaukee 
Entire System_ 2 Le Current 
Eau Claire Windlake --- 3 
Entire System_ 3 Polk County 
: Entire System_ 7 
Madison Sheboygan 
Emerson ____ 14 et < eg 2 
Marinette Stevens Point 
Ella Court -__ Current Training Sch., 
Garfield _____ = Central State 
Lincolm. . Tchrs. Col... Current 
Menekaune __ Wausau 
Merryman __- Marathon Co. 
Park Schooi__ Normal __-_ 10 


This comprises the list of 100% schools and 
systems reported at the time of going to press. With 
the last issue of the JOURNAL, this, of necessity, 
concludes the reporting of NEA memberships. 

Amanda H. Schuette, 
State NEA Director. 
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THE HONOR ROLL— 

(Continued from page 424) 
of the 14 who were on regularly were in favor 
of it while 3 were opposed; all of the 5 who 
were on occasionally were opposed; and of the 
28 who were never on, 11 were in favor of 
continuing and 17 were against. 

As a result of this questionnaire it seemed, 
in this school at least, there was enough dis- 
satisfaction and not enough of benefit with the 
Honor Roll to warrant continuing it, so we 
made a change in our system. In the past the 
Honor Roll was figured on a grade point basis 
which amounted to averaging grades. Under 
our new plan grades are not averaged and do 
not count particularly. Each teacher recom- 
mends students from her classes who are doing 
outstanding work according to their ability. If 
a student is so recommended in one or two 
classes, he is given Honorable Mention; if he 
is so recommended in three or more classes, he 
is put on the Honor Roll. A student may be 
disqualified because of poor conduct. 

It has been interesting to see how this works 
out this year. By and large the group is pretty 
much the same as if we figured averages, but 
there are notable exceptions. We have some 
students who would never have a chance to 
make an Honor Roll if averages were figured 
who now receive Honorable Mention or are 
even on the Honor Roll itself. On the other 
hand some of the brightest students, even with 
good averages, are not put on if the teachers 
feel they are not making a serious effort or 
working to capacity. 

In a recent poll of the student body the new 
plan seemed to be popular. They voted over- 
whelmingly to continue it as it is. This method 
does seem to overcome some of the objections 
of the conventional Honor Roll based on 
grades only. Under this plan every student has 
a chance to be placed on the Honor Roll. 
This is not true of the other type. The poor 
student knows he has no chance and so there 
is no incentive to work any harder. The new 
plan is still open to criticism; it is quite sub- 
jective and difficult to determine exactly when 
a person is working to capacity. If accurate rec- 
ords are kept of students’ work and adequate 
testing is done, much of this difficulty can be 
removed. The plan does give a chance to rec- 
ognize the slow, plodding student who is doing 
the best he is capable of doing. 
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Educational Adjustment 
Frank V. Powell 
— are special classes or schools in 
Wisconsin for the following types of handi- 
capped children: blind, sight saving, deaf, hard 
of hearing, crippled, malnourished, cardiacs, 
mentally retarded, and defective of speech. 
There are approximately 17,000 children in 
these classes. These classes are located in forty- 
four different cities. It is rather self-evident 
that all the extremely handicapped are not in- 
cluded in these 17,000. It is also rather self- 
evident that many areas of our state are not 
benefitting much by the type of instruction best 
suited to the needs of the handicapped child. 
Education of the handicapped child presents 
many administrative and instructional problems. 
Some types of handicapped children present 
greater problems than do other types. Yet, we 
have too frequently attempted to set up a simi- 
lar administrative organization for all. Has not 
the time come to question this practice? Should 
the school day for the handicapped be longer 
or shorter than for the normal child? Of course, 
you will reply, that that depends in part upon 
the nature of the handicap. And it does. Is it 
wise to have special groupings of the mal- 
nourished? How many of our hard of hearing 
children return to the normal classes? What 
can we do for the child in our rural areas who 
is defective of vision? Is transportation to and 
maintenance in a city where there is a sight- 
saving class the best or only solution? Is it best 
from the standpoint of the child’s mental health 
to place him or her in a special class? How will 
he adjust socially in adult life? Are we justified 
in placing children in special classes except 
when special teaching techniques are required 
or special building facilities are necessary ? 
The needs of exceptional children, both 
handicapped and gifted, should be understood 
by administrators of school as their education 
is an expected service in our American democ- 
racy. Special education is an integral part of 
our program of public education. The educa- 
tion of the exceptional child is a responsibility 
of the community as much as is that of the 
normal child. Special education requires spe- 
cially trained teachers. We hope this article 
causes some one to re-evaluate a special edu- 
cation program in their community. 












Vision Conservation“ 


Eleanor O’Meara 
Brown County Nurse 


Conservation of vision consists in detection 
and correction of defects, treatments of eye 
disease, establishing of adequate educational 
facilities for those needing individual atten- 
tion. Important as these measures are, they 
are, after all, remedial rather than preventive. 
True conservation consists in prevention of im- 
pairment rather than conservation of whatever 
vision remains after damage has been done. 
The school should provide the best possible 
physical environment for sight conservation 
and teachers and pupils should form the habit 
of utilizing them to the fullest extent. A child’s 
vision should be protected from the time he 
is born. Too often both children and adults use 
their eyes under all kinds of poor conditions 
and do nothing about it. It is estimated that 
from 20 to 25 per cent of school children 
have defective vision, and perhaps two-fifths 
of them are wearing glasses. 

The following points are important in con- 
serving sight in the school room: 


1. Window space should be 20% of floor space 
and should extend well toward the ceiling so that 
light may reach the seats far away without too much 
obstruction. 

2. Two shades should be found on each window, 
being in the center so that one rolls up and the 
other down. Teachers should form the habit of ad- 
justing the shades at frequent intervals during the 
day, as light conditions change. 

3. In some schools, especially in elementary grades, 
tables and chairs are taking the place of the sta- 
tionary desk and seat. This makes it impracticable to 
have light coming from the left side only. Care 
should be taken that the tables are placed so that 
the short side of the table rather than the long side 
is against the light. In this way children may sit on 
three sides of the table without facing the light. 

4. Clear, distinct, large writing should be used on 
the blackboard. Boards should be dull gray or black 
and should not be placed between windows. 

5. Walls done in light shades, and not covered 
with exhibit material, result in a light room even 
on dark days. If possible, rooms should be tested 
with a light meter and a minimum of ten foot can- 
dles of light maintained in every part of the room. 

6. Children should hold books at the proper dis- 
tance from the eye, which is twelve to fourteen 
inches. Careful note should be made of all those 
who do not maintain this distance, as it may be a 
habit which needs to be changed, or they may have 
an eye defect which needs correction. 

7. Children wearing glasses should wear them reg- 
ularly. Care should be taken that frames are not 
bent and that glasses are properly adjusted. 





* From Brown Co. School Bulletin. 
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ie THE scheme of things in the educational spite its recognized food value, milk cannot 
picture, when the mental, moral, and phys- be said to be as yet a generally popular food 
ical well being of American youngsters is being or beverage with youth. Milk is a ‘‘sissy’’ drink 
nurtured and developed, there is found the (‘‘just for babies and little kids’) so reason 
necessity to consider the close relationship of the ‘mature’ minds of the lads and lasses from 
the mental and physical health of the juvenile. the mid-grades through high school. The need 
Not infrequently—in fact very frequently—a for milk consumption and the value of milk as 
survey may show that a dull-minded child in a food therefore has to be ironically in need 
school is not mentally retarded; he is merely of an educational campaign to prove that to 
the victim of a physical condition—a definite people of all ages it’s a grand drink—and more 
form of malnutrition—that such a simple prac- _ pertinent still, to prove to youthful prospective 
tice as the increased drinking of milk can consumers that milk drinking, rather than a 
quickly and definitely remedy. baby trick and practice, is heartily subscribed 

Milk is a proven “‘vitality” food of particular to and practiced by famous athletes who at all 
benefit to the juvenile and adolescent, but de- times must watch and protect their physical 
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condition, athletes who must at all times eat 
and drink only those foods that build and 
preserve energy. In other words, milk must dis- 
card its familiar role as baby food to assume 
the role of the athlete’s beverage if it is to 
catch on with a popular appeal to the juvenile 
who should drink milk for his own good, but 
who has to associate the idea with the favorite 
juvenile practice of hero worship—"if Chuck 
Fenske drinks milk, milk sure must be ok.” 


It is frequently amazing to find how little 
milk is drunk by children in rural areas when 
it is popularly assumed that the country chil- 
dren always have available and in use more 
milk than they would ever need. A current ex- 
ample of this condition is at hand in Wood 
county, when a survey of milk drinking by 
rural school children conducted by H. R. 
Lathrope, county agent, revealed the stunning 
fact that 70 per cent of Wood county’s 3,500 
rural school children were drinking hardly any 
milk, and more than 20 per cent of the 
county’s children in country schools weren't 
drinking milk at all. At the same time, how- 
ever, the survey found that better than 50 per 
cent of these country children were drinking 
tea or coffee regularly at their meals. Mr. 
Lathrope, reluctantly believing his ears and 
eyes on his survey, realized that here was a 
situation that education must correct, and he 
came to the State Department of Agriculture 
with his story. 

The remedy prescribed was a tried one, al- 
ready used with conspicuous success last fall 
in the Sheboygan city schools. Tersely, it might 
be termed “‘sugar-coated education”. The plan 
called for a 21-day milk drinking schedule for 
the boys and girls in Wood county’s country 
schools. To all participants were issued ‘Milk 
Champs Milk Drinking Charts” to record the 
milk consumption per day, with four glasses 
of milk per day the required minimum of 
consumption. Large “Milk Champ’ buttons 
were distributed to the participants, and the 
climax of the contest was reached with the 
writing of an essay not to exceed 200 words 
on the topic, “Why I Like to Drink Milk”. 
This essay was judged on the basis of subject 
matter, 50%; sentence construction, 10%; 
originality, 10%; neatness, 10%; spelling, 
10% ; and punctuation, 10%. One winner was 
to be selected from every school participating, 
this winner to be the guest of the Department 





of Agriculture on a trip to Madison May 4. 
Originally the tour of winners listed 75 trips 
to Madison, but so enthusiastic did all the 
rural schools of Wood county become that 101 
“milk champs’ made the trip. The trip, and 
pre-trip preparations, were widely publicized. 
Station WLBL at Stevens Point had essay 
writers on the air in a half hour broadcast; 
colored movies were taken of the trip from 
Wood county down to Madison and of high- 
lights of the Madison visit; Station WHA had 
the group on the air. 

In Madison the group visited the governor's 
office and inspected the capitol; had lunch at 
the Memorial Union; called on President Dyk- 
stra and Dean Baldwin of the College of Agri- 
culture while on the University campus; visited 
the annual spring football game and met Harry 
Stuhldreher; and wound up their visit with a 
call at the Vilas park zoo. Every personality 
encountered lauded them on their decision to 
adopt milk as their regular meal-time and be- 
tween-meals beverage. Almost overnight milk 
had ceased to be the sissy’s drink—it had be- 
come the drink of “those big guys we met 
down in Madison’, and certainly if those “big 
guys’ say milk’s a good drink and aren't 
ashamed to tell the world they drink it and 
believe in it—milk is a good drink. 

The Wood county campaign to “educate to 
drink milk’ is not destined to have flash-in- 
the-pan results. Once boys and girls get ample 
opportunities to drink milk and lose the ob- 
session that milk is only for babies and sissies 
it becomes a natural habit, and a dividend pay- 
ing habit to the school teacher who has found 
that the mentally slow child is not actually a 
dullard; he is responding to the treatment of 
the consumption of nature’s greatest health 
food—milk. Milk drinking by school children 
may have to be “dressed up’’ in its inception, 
just as it was for the Wood county boys and 
gitls, but the effort is always worth it, for 
“education for health” is one of the great pre- 
cepts of education’s responsibilities—the key- 
stone in the arch of learning how to live bet- 
ter, with strength assured for both mind and 
body. 





The rooms at Ann Emery aren't made-over 
boys’ dormitories. They are individual rooms 
especially planned for women who like smart, 
comfortable surroundings at low cost. See 
page 465 for further information. 
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$ FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 








MRS. SCOTT NEW STATE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha County, succeeds Mrs. H. P. Stoll as 
President of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. Mrs. 
Scott has assumed the duties of state president and opened her term 
officially when she presided at the post-convention board meeting at 
Fond du Lac, Thursday, April 25. Mrs. Scott comes to the state 
presidency after wide and varied participation in local, county and 


state board experience. 


Mrs. George Chatterton, Maple Bluff, Madison, succeeds L. P. 
Goodrich, Sup’t. of Fond du Lac Public Schools as first vice presi- 
dent. While Mrs. Chatterton has assumed many responsibilities in 
Congress work, she is possibly best known as State Chairman of 


Mrs. Scott 


Legislation. Under her leadership marked progress has been made 
in developing the legislative program of the Congress and significant gains have been made in 
enacting legislation supported by the Wisconsin Congress. 


Miss Ethel Newby, Fond du Lac, replaces Mrs. A. C. Frick, Milwaukee, as secretary. Miss 
Newby has been an ardent supporter of the organized parent and teacher movement and has 
worked diligently to strengthen the parent-teacher program in Fond du Lac. She is well known 
in state educational circles and will be a valuable addition to the state board. 


All three candidates were elected without opposition. 





Convention Highlights 


The 31st Annual Convention of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
the largest convention in the history of the 
Congress and delegates’ reactions place it as one 
of the most successful and profitable. 

Nine hundred forty-four delegates were 
registered, either as voting or visiting—and the 
guest registration would bring the number well 
over 1,000. 

Resolutions passed at the business session, 
Thursday, April 25, are significant and are as 
follows: 


Resolutions 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


1. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
maintains that the strength and stability of public 
education are primary considerations in the preser- 
vation of the ideals of our nation. Proposals 
which contribute to weakening of public education 


MAY, NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY 


have our disapproval and will meet with our 
united opposition. 


. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


will support: (a) adequate state aid for high 
schools, maintaining and advancing the best stand- 
ards of the present, (b) increased elementary 
transportation aid, (c) provision for high school 
transportation aid. 


. Recognizing that the qualitative stability of the 


teaching profession can be attained only by the 
retention of teachers of demonstrated ability, and 
mindful of its benefits to our boys and girls, we 
endorse the principle of tenure for properly qual- 
ified teachers. 


. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


again urges the enforcement of local and state laws 
which protect juveniles from alcohol, narcotics, 
and gambling devices, and the support of new leg- 
islation strengthening these measures. 


. Realizing that both the traffic and home safety 


problems in Wisconsin continue to be serious and 
in need of our most energetic effort for solution, 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will support in every way the state program for 
highway safety; will foster and sustain safety 
education in the schools; and will accept personal 
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responsibility for cultivating and exercising sane, 
cooperative safety habits always and everywhere. 


It is our firm conviction that a program of mental 
hygiene education is essential to the wholesome 
personality development of our children. We 
therefore urge that such a program be planned 
and carried out by the appropriate and designated 
state departments. 


7. The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
realizing the part radio plays in the education of 
the child, commends efforts being being made to 
improve children’s programs. Since discriminating 
selection must always be the basis of worthwhile 
listening, it urges such study of the matter as will 
make parents more keenly aware of their respon- 
sibility and better able to guide choice. 


8. Our concern is the security and happiness of every 
child, his need for normal home life, adequate 
health protection, a fair chance for education, 
wholesome recreation, good work habits, moral 
and spiritual growth. The report of the 1940 
White House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy recommends action to meet these basic 
necessities of childhood. We therefore resolve to 
devote serious study, individually or in groups, 
to the findings and recommendations of this Con- 
ference, with the purpose of gaining the public 
understanding and public acceptance necessary to 
put them into effect. 


9. We approve the sending of the following message 
to the members of Congress from Wisconsin and 
to the chairman of the House Committee which 
has under consideration the Neely Motion Picture 
Bill: “The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in convention assembled, asks that you 
work for and vote passage of the Neely Motion 
Picture Bill, S. 280—in the form passed by the 
Senate.” 


6. 


> 


Board of Managers 


The members of the new State Board of 
Managers who will serve with Mrs. Scott dur- 
ing her three year term are: 


Press Chairman—Miss Emma F. Brookmire, 
Madison 
Membership—Mrs. C. F. Wherritt, Ashland 
Publicity—Mrs. O. L. Falk, West Allis 
Budget—O. H. Plenzke, Executive Secretary, 
Wis. Education Association 
Legislation—Mrs. T. Matranga, Madison 
Rural Service—Mrs. Autie Sanford, 
Ladysmith 
Magazine—Mrs. Morris Richman, Madison 
High School Service—LeRoy Luberg, 
Madison 
Bylaws—Mrs. A. C. Beverung, Milwaukee 
Reports—C. W. Zachow, Clintonville 
Program Service—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison 
District Service—Fred S$. Schnell, Sheboygan 
Bulletin—Mrs. Charles Parker, Madison 
Parent Education—Mrs. A. W. Brockway, 
Waukesha 





School Education—Miss Delia Kibbe, Ele- 
mentary School Supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 

Physical Health—Dr. Amy L. Hunter, Divi- 
sion of Maternal and Child Health, State 
Board of Health 

Social Health—Aimee Zillmer, Lecturer, 
Social Hygiene, State Board of Health 

Mental Health—Dr. Sara Geiger, Milwaukee 

Summer Round-Up—Dr. H. Kent Tenney, 
Madison 

Child Welfare—Mrs. 
Madison 

Juvenile Protection—Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, 
Chief, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Public Welfare 

Homemaking—Miss Mary A. Brady, Nutri- 
tion Specialist, Home Economics Exten- 
sion, University of Wisconsin 

Safety—William C. Knoelk, Milwaukee 

Recreation—Mrs. Clarence A. Muth, 
Wauwatosa 

Library Service—Miss Almere Scott, Chief, 
Dep't. of Debate and Public Discussion, 
University Extension Division 

Radio—Mrs. E. B. Frusher, Madison 

International Relations—Mrs. P. S. Solomon, 
Monroe 


Margaret Wilson, 


We Heard at Convention That— 


‘ . .. If we are to improve the educational op- 
portunities offered our children in school, it is im- 
portant that parents work cooperatively to secure: 
(1) better qualified teachers for all children, (2) 
more varied reference materials, (3) smaller classes, 
(4) improved curriculum adapted to the needs and 
abilities of children, (5) new means to evaluate the 
service rendered by the school to children, (6) the 
benefits of academic freedom for children and teach- 
ers. In addition, parents and teachers should strive to 
apply the principles of democracy in school and 
home activities. Children will understand and learn 
democracy only as they are encouraged and permitted 
to live in it. 

“The quality of living observed reveals the kind 
of democracy learned and the willingness of indi- 
viduals to struggle to protect democratic values. It is 
the struggle for democracy that demands our total 
effort and reveals the character of our citizenship. 
Children will learn democracy only as they live it. 
They will be ready to defend it as they experience 
its functional values to individual and group welfare. 
Schools cannot evade without serious social conse- 
quences the obligation to educate for democracy.” 

—Dr. E. T. McSwain, Northwestern Univ. 
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* WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Year Ended December 31, 1939 


Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 


Certified Public Accountant 
Madison, Wisconsin 


BALANCE SHEET 
(Exhibit “A’’) 











Assets 
Fite Chee oncccsaiencaews $ 6.00 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit ‘‘B’’ ~-_- 4,882.32 
United States Government Bonds 
—at Market Value Decem- 
ber 31, 1939—Schedule I ~~ 84,528.40 
Other Securities Not in Default 
—at Market Value Decem- 
ber 31, 1939—Schedule I ~~ 31,990.05 
Other Securities in Default—at 
Market Value December 31, 
1939—Schedule I ~-------- 882.50 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 1.00 
Equipment — Secre- 
tary’s Office -.--- $2,896.55 
Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation ---. 1,038.84 1,857.71 
Total Assets $124,147.98 
Liabilities 
Records are kept on a Cash Basis 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Association, 
qeanaty 1; 1900 ccnccccane $122,606.88 
Deduct: 
Excess of Expense over In- 
come 1939—Exhibit ‘‘C’’ —~_ 303.79 
$122,303.09 
Add: 


Adjustment of Secur- 
ities to Market 
Value: 
Variation between 
Cost and Market 
1=1=39  .....--. $3,174.29 
Variation between 
Cost and Market 
12-31-39 ...... 1,329.40 


Total Net Worth ...-.-------------- $124,147.98 


1,844.89 





TREASURER’S RECORDS 
(Exhibit “B’’) 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1939 ~-------_- $ 4,071.08 
Add Receipts: 


Received from Secretary ---. $51,144.13 
Convention Receipts ~.---_- 1,342.00 
Interest on Govt. Bonds ~__ 1,926.25 
Income on Other Securities 1,675.64 
Government Bonds Sold ~--_ 10,604.11 
Other Securities Sold ~----- 11,293.05 
Dividend on _ International 

| eae 40.00 
Checks Cancelled ~....-.-- 540.60 


Check Charged back by 
Bank in ecember 1938 
and redeposited in Janu- 
ea 2.00 


78,567.78 
$ 82,638.86 





Total Receipts 


MAY, NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY 


Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of Checks No. 12956 
"to 14114 Inclusive issued 
pursuant to orders from 
the Secretary mana 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1939 ~-----. $ “4,882.32 


77,756.54 








SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
(Exhibit “C’’) 
Statement of Income and Expense 
Income 


Memberships and Subscriptions... $ 42,208.22 
Income on United States Treasury 


DGGE acunvisecsnentinanaae 1,926.25 
Income from Other Securities ~~~ 1,673.29 
Teachers Materials Sold ~------ 11.00 
Profit on Securities Sold ~------ 1,142.85 
Miscellaneous Income ~---~--~-- 350.02 

"TORRE COGS ciciccik nek ceacaaan $ 47,311.63 
Expense 

President’s Traveling Expense -. $ 185.14 
Treasurer's Salary and Expense_- 551.20 
Executive Committee Expense ~~ 661.18 


Secretary's Office Expense: 
Secretary's Salary ~~ $6,999.96 
Secretary's Traveling 

a ee eo 896.87 

Office Salaries—Full 





ee 8,220.00 
Office Salaries—Part 
, aa 286.40 
Rent Paid ~........ 1,620.00 
Office Supplies and 
BEGET Secccmann 1,015.12 
an ee 1,571.42 
Telephone and Tele- 
SORE) Gansaeicidcen 405.53 
Subscriptions ~~~. 32.50 
J | EEN 386.32 
Depreciation — Office 
Equipment -~-~~.-. 284.40 
Other Expense ~---- 287.97 22,006.49 
Convention Expense ~---------- 7,061.40 
National Education Association— 
Dues and Expense ~-.---~- 1,511.33 
Wisconsin Journal of 
Education : 
Advertising Space 
CODE ciransenateien $9,679.16 
Printing -~-$9,583.02 
Postage --. 846.04 
Other Ex- 
pense --. 219.88 10,648.94 969.78 
CONG nnciseeseenntndinanio 2,745.19 
Resdine Cues 2.2 ciancetneen 226.55 
Refunds of Memberships and 
SORTS actonecmern 343.50 
Research and Public Relations-- 9,058.32 
Subsidies — Wisconsin _ District 
Teachers’ Associations ~---. 1,485.55 
Time Checks of 1938 Written Off 8.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ~----~-- 801.79 
Total Expense — 47,615.42 


Excess of Expense over Income—Ex- 
hibit ‘‘A’’ - $ 303.79 
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Mary C. Dunne 
Washington High School, Two Rivers 


Last Fall the JouRNAL announced its desire to find 
the champion globe-trotter in the Wisconsin teaching 
ranks. Many wrote us of interesting trips to Alaska, 
Europe, and various parts of the U.S. But of those 
who wrote us, Miss Mary C. Dunne, of Washington 
High school, Two Rivers, traveled the farthest and 
seemed to see the most interesting places. Prior to 
her trip to the Orient, which she briefly describes 
below, she traveled through Europe, and two sum- 
mers ago took an extensive trip in the U.S. So, as 
far as we have been able to determine from letters 
and articles sent us, Miss Dunne is the Wisconsin 
teacher who has most extensively succumbed to 
“horizon fever’ during the past few years. 

If you are contemplating a trip this summer do 
two things: (1) tell us about it, and we can save 
you the effort of writing travel concerns for litera- 
ture, as we have contacts with all travel concerns, 
and (2) remember that next year we want to see 
who is the successor to Miss Dunne, as travel champ 
of the Badger state. 





— much perplexed at the thought of tell- 
ing in one short article about my 24,000 
miles (approximate) of summer travel which 
included the colorful Orient: China, Manchu- 
kuo, Korea, Japan, and a glimpse of Hawaii. 
Because space must be considered, so much 
could be told, and so little may! 

The Orient inspires superlatives ; all the over- 
worked words of moviedom are truly applicable 
to these lands, their cities, temples, culture, cos- 
tumes, and art. 

Stable, British Hong Kong means to me a 
beautiful blue harbor, a city girt by green 
mountains. It nestles, sheltered at their feet, 
especially picturesque seen at twilight from the 
overlooking Peak because the lights below 
twinkle in tiers like a firefly revue against a rich 
green backdrop. The native quarter fascinates 
as all native quarters do: little nude babies 
sleep on bare pavement beside their mothers 
patiently sewing, patiently mending, patiently 






pn f eo, ee ee 4 


pis ve 


eating or simply patiently sitting. Some trav- 
elers are aghast at the filth one sees; I was 
amazed to find any cleanliness in the face of all 
but no facilities for its accomplishment. Home- 
less refugees roam the streets listlessly, aim- 
lessly, hopelessly. 

Shanghai’s Bund, like Hong Kong's business 
section, disappoints one because it is so decid- 
edly Western in appearance. Buildings from 
either city would fit perfectly into a similar 
part of Chicago, Detroit, or New York. The 
crowded houseboat conditions of both cities 
meet one’s dreadful expectations, however ; and, 
true to its reputation is the shopping wonder- 
land of Shanghai! “Oh, for the wealth of the 
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Indies!” one thinks as she weaves falteringly 
in and out among the tempting displays of 
treasures. Shanghai is a city of contrasts: the 
luxury and seclusion of the French Concession 
stand stark against the menacing rolls of barbed 
wire coiled on street corners, ready for instant 
use; stubby Japanese sentries guarding the Gar- 
den Bridge are a far cry from the nuns shelter- 
ing hundreds of homeless Chinese in the con- 
vent out on Szechuen Road. Hundreds of these 
children are little foundling girl-babies, re- 
claimed, as it were, who amaze one completely 
when she realizes that the language that their 
little Chinese mouths are babbling is, of all 
things, French! 

Peking is a city of Glamor. The Arabian 
Nights’ tapestry woven by the gleaming blue, 
gold, red, and green tiles of the Forbidden City 
temple roofs is a matchless color picture, really 
glorious when seen from the summit of Coal 
Hill at sunset. The blue-tiled miracle of in- 
comparable dignity and perfection that is the 
Temple of Heaven, the Nine Dragon Screen, 
the lotus-covered-Middle Lake—Peking means 
all this and so much more. 

Keijo, a thriving city of almost a million 
population in Korea, typifies Subjugation, for 
the Korean is the Forgotten Man of the Orient. 
With an age-old culture, art, history, the Ko- 
rean people largely Buddhist, have been merci- 
lessly crushed by their conquerors, the Japanese. 
In Keijo, for example, the Korean school chil- 
dren are forced to worship daily before Shinto 
shrines, the embodiment and essence of their 
special hatred. Shintoism means worship of the 








Cherry blossom time in Japan is a sight worth 
seeing. A festive occasion, with colorful native 
costumes. (N.Y.K. cut) 


Japanese emperor, whom Koreans, as conquered 
people, resent helplessly. 

Japan is Fairyland. Nara suggests the spirit 
of sylvan seclusion; Nagasaki, Madame Butter- 
fly; Tokyo all Japanese fairy tales; but Nikko! 
Nikko the Magnificent, with its ancient crypto- 
meria trees, majestic and towering, its red lau- 
get bridge, legendary three monkeys which 
see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil, and its 
temples excelling all else in gorgeousness— 
Nikko defies captivity in speech! 

And People! Charming, gracious, laughter- 
loving, suffering, helpless, resentful, patient, 
kindly—best of all, People! 

The foregoing are but a few snapshots from 
a full album of the summer, but if they have 
brought any delight, either in retrospect or in 
anticipation, to any reader, I shall be pleased 


Familiar sights in the exotic orient. The plodding camel still carries his burden while the tame deer 


in a city zoo greets the American visit or with a lick. (Canadian Pacific cuts) 




















Preeminent among notable estates in Colonial America, the Palace of the Royal Governors 
and its dependencies at Williamsburg, Virginia, have been rebuilt on original foundations. The 
rare collection of antique furniture and furnishings assembled here is based upon original inven- 
tories. The gardens are considered the best example of English type gardens to be found in England 
or America. Photo shows portion of the formal gardens. (Virginia Conservation Comm. cut) 


Where Teachers Travet: 


Jean Jackson 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Appleton 


— summer I took a very interesting motor 
trip, going by way of Vincennes. We 
crossed the Lincoln Memorial Bridge over the 
Wabash River, to the right the nationally famed 
George Rogers Clark Memorial, erected on the 
site of Fort Sackville. 

Motoring on through Louisville, Kentucky, 
our next stop was Bardstown, Kentucky, driv- 
ing off the highway a short distance to see 
the John Rowan home where Stephen C. Foster 
wrote “My Old Kentucky Home’’; this estate 
belongs to the state of Kentucky. 

On the way to the Mammoth Cave we 
stopped to see the Lincoln Cabin and Lincoln 
Memorial near Hodgenville. 

About a mile and a half out of Nashville, 
Tennessee, the Hermitage, home of Andrew 
Jackson, is very much worth seeing; this is 
owned and kept up by a group of Nashville 
women. 

We motored on through the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, across the Loop- 


Lon 


Over into North Carolina, spending a night 
in Ashville, and from there into Virginia. 

The home of Thomas Jefferson, Monticello, 
near Charlottesville, was very much enjoyed. 
This estate is owned by the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation, a patriotic, non-profit 
corporation; it consists of 658 acres. 

Fredericksburg, Virginia, forty-five miles 
south of Washington, D. C., having so many 
historic things to see, we hired a guide to 
drive us and give us information; the Chamber 
of Commerce hired the driver for us. 

A few of the points of interest are: the 
home of Mary, mother of Washington; Ken- 
more, home of Washington’s sister, Betty; 


tomb of Mary Washington; slave block; James’ 


Monroe’s law office; also battlefields and Con- 
federate Cemetery. Fredericksburg is often 
called, “America’s Most Historic City’. 

On our way to Williamsburg, old capitol 
of Virginia, we took time out to see Wash- 
ington’s home at Wakefield; this is a replica, 
as is the Lee Mansion at Stratford. 

We arrived on Sunday, June the eighteenth, 
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to attend a week’s historical seminar on colonial 
life at William and Mary College, rooming 
in one of the dormitories and having our 
meals in the college dining room. 

All meetings were held in the Apollo Room 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Building. Lectures were 
given mornings and evenings on the following 
subjects: ‘‘Aims and Purposes of the Colonial 
National Historical Park Association”, ‘The 
Origins and Aims of the Williamsburg Res- 
toration”, “The History of William and Mary 
College’, “Some Personalities of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg”’, ‘Historic Sites and Events on the 
Lower James’, “Flower Arrangements of Wil- 
liamsburg’”’, a concert of eighteenth century 
music. These lectures were followed up by a 
trip to Jamestown, where we spent the after- 
noon under the direction of the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park members; another day 
was spent in visits to the exhibition buildings 
of the Williamsburg Restoration. While visit- 
ing the Raleigh Tavern, we learned where the 
saying, ‘Mind your P’s and Q’s’, comes from. 
The bar in the tavern closed every night at 
twelve. About eleven-thirty a clerk went around 
calling, “Mind your P’s and Q's”, meaning 
mind your pints and quarts. 





On the way to Yorktown, we visited Carters 
Grove, a very beautiful old Virginia plantation 
on the James River. A picnic lunch, a regular 
feast, especially fried chicken, was served in 
the park at Yorktown. The afternoon was spent 
touring the battlefields, followed by a garden 
party at York Hall. We were guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Chatfield—Taylor, owners of 
York Hall. 

Another afternoon was spent seeing the 
Mariners’ Museum, not far from Newport 
News. 

The last day was spent on the James River, 
leaving at nine and returning by three; a picnic 
lunch was served on the boat. 

All this for twenty-five dollars, plus the 
wonderful southern hospitality and all the ex- 
tras that were accorded us. We all felt that 
this was a most pleasant way of reviewing 
early American history. 

There were twenty-two states represented— 
teachers, housewives, librarians, students, nurses, 
business, writers, etc. 

We returned by way of Mount Vernon, 
Washington, D. C., Baltimore and Gettysburg. 
This was a three weeks’ trip, covering about 
3000 miles. 


“Carter's Grove” is a historic plantation of the James River, about six miles east of Williams- 
burg, Virginia. It is claimed that the staircase was hacked by Tarleton’s troopers in 1781 during 
the final days of the American Revolution. Construction of the house was begun late in the seven- 
teenth century. Many of the prominent figures of Colonial Virginia were entertained in the Mansion. 
(Virginia Conservation Comm. cut) 
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See the strange, the unbelievable, the fascinating won- 
ders of America this summer! Greyhound travel reveals 
them to you, intimately, as i it takes youin air-conditioned 
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comfort to the nation’s most delightful vacation places 
..and at a fraction the cost 

of driving. Never before 

such travel opportunities \ $ 95 

as this year! Never such om — 
easy riding comfort, such 

convenient schedules, at | FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOUR 

coors oo — S. | OF AMERICA INCLUDING 
ust compare Greyhound’s 

lower fee lak aaa of BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS 
any other transportation! 

Free Booklet “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
Send for booklet picturing 140 strange and amazing places found 
in America. If you want information on any special trip, jot 
down place you wish to visit, on margin below and mail this 
coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 6th Ave., N. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CANADA WELCOMES 
U. S. CITIZENS... 


No Passports 








Breath-taking 
beauty... 
Variety of 
things to doand 
enjoy. 
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. Beautiful Banff Springs Hotel 


3 VACATIONS IN ONE.. ?‘>"°"4 


Alpine resorts. Majestic Banff... lovely Chateau Lake 
Louise . . . informal Swiss-like Emerald Lake Chalet. 


ALL-EXPEN SE TOURS 


Mile-high golf, swimming, tennis, motoring, riding and 
hiking skyline trails. Mountain climbing, boating, 
dancing, excellent meals, congenial companions. 


2GLORIOUS DAYS . . . . from $37.50 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . from $47.25 
4 COLORFUL DAYS . from $57.00 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS . . . from $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff, June 8, a include hotel 
accommodations, meals at Banff and Lake Louise, visit 
to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain motoring, 
orin er direction from Field. Plus rail fare to Banff 
or Field, 4 

e ee tours from Lake Louise over new 
Columbia Icefield Highway to Columbia Icefield and 
return at moderate cost. 


Low rail fares to or from Pacific Coast and California 
via Canadian Rockies on Canadian Pacific through 
air-conditioned transc I trains. 165-mile steamship trip 
included oo Vancouver and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 
Reservations and Full Information from 
THOS. J. WALL, General Agent,71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
(adjacent to parking facilities) @ Chicago, IIl. 


Camadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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The Califomia Missions are points of interest 
to all visitors of the West coast. The Greyhound 
Lines have service to all parts of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 


Those who like quaintness and a foreign at- 
mosphere are charmed with the manners, cus- 
toms and sights of Quebec. Above is one of the 
scenic attractions of this interesting city: Chateau 
Frontenac. (Canadian Pacific Ry. cut) 

















Left: One of the most popular attractions of Yellowstone is Old Faithful Geyser. Yet there are 
many others which offer equally spectacular displays for those fortunate enough to be on the spot 
at the moment of action. (Old Faithful cut courtesy of Northern Pacific) Right: Touring “back coun- 
try” on a wooded Pennsylvania highway. (Greyhound Bus cut) 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AiR-COOLED a | 714 PULLMANS 





Visiting two foreign countries 


CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff Lake Louise . 
Canadian Rockies . . . Vancouver : 
Seattle . . . Portland . . . Columbia River 
Highway ... San Francisco and its World’s 
Fair . . . Yosemite National Park ... Los 
Angeles . . . Hollywood . . . Movie Studios 

. . Catalina Island .. . Pasadena... 
Old Spanish Missions . . . Old Mexico. 

Wonderful meals . . . deluxe hotels . . . lots 
of sight-seeing . handling of pesgaee. Enjoy 
your vacation in AIR CONDITIONED comfort. 
Lv. Chicago June 16-30, July 14-28, August 11-25. 

OTHER ATTRACTIVE ALL- 
EXPENSE TRIPS TO 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
costs as low as $35 
Colorado and Estes Park ... Alaska... 
Yellowstone ... Glacier Park ... Banff-Jasper 
. . « Glacier-California . . . Montreal-Quebec 
- « » Quebec-New England-Boston-New York 
. . Sea Breeze cruises on U. S. steamers. 
Weekly departures 
ASK FOR FOLDERS 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Illinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 























NEW VORK WORLD'S FAIR TOURS 
d Trains 
4 re 7 Dare how Sat.-Sun. 535 
Streamliner Trail Blazer, from 
7 Days—Lv. Every Sun.; 5$ 50 
daysin N.Y., hotel room,etc. 
7 Days—Every night a comfortable 
bed; Niagara Falls; Pennsylvania Hotel, 565 
N. Y.; boat Buffalo to Detroit; lv. Sundays 
8 Days—Every Sat.; Washington; 4 nights New 
York; Hudson River Trip; Niagara Falls; 567 
hote Is, etc.; boat Buffalo to Detroit...... 
8 Days——Every Sun.; Niagara Falls; 4 nights 
Pe sn ania Hotel, N.Y.; all sightseeing; ‘71 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington; Mt. Vernon 
Two Weeks— OLD VIRGINIA—HISTORIC 
EAST—Washington; Mt. Vernon; Williamsburg; 
New York; Atlantic City; Niagara Falls; 5115 
Boat Buffalo to Detroit............... 
Two Weeks—CANADA-EASTERN SEA- 
BOARD; Boat Detroit - Buffalo; Niagara Falls; 
Thousand Islands; Toronto; Montreal; Spee 
Portland; Boston; New Y. ork; Philadel- 
phia; Wz ashington; Best Hotels enaia shew 
CALIFORNIA—WORLD’S FAIR 
Two Weeks—Lyv. Saturdays June15- 
29; July 13-27, August10-24; St.Louis; 
Carlsbad C eal El Paso; Old Mexi- 
co; Hollywood; 3 days Los Angeles 
Biltmore Hotel; Yosemite P. ark; San 
Francisco World’s Fair; Port and; 
Columbia River Highway; Seattle; Van- 5153 
couver; Banff; Lake Louise............ 
17 DAYS ALASKA, all expense; 9 or $ 
cruise; Canadian Rockies; a real thrill. 239 
Two Weeks Florida Summer Tour; Jacksonville; 
Silver Springs; Bok Tower; St. Petersburg; Miami; 
Palm Beach; St. Augustine; ; return via 
Washington (IncludeN. Y. Fair, 2 days, $18) 
Escorted Tours — Independent Travel 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept.S for FREE Booklet, indicating tour. 


HAPPINESS TOURS 39S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 
























TRAVEL HINTS 


How Come This Feature? 


At times teachers write us for travel information, 
or request rates on tours to every place from Nome 
to Timbuctoo. In order to give our readers some 
suggestions as to tours and sources of attractive travel 
literature we are pleased to run the following ‘‘plugs”’ 
from our good advertising friends. They have also 
supplied us with the scenic highlights reproduced in 
the pictorial travel section. 

Look over these suggestions. Write the various 
travel agencies and railroads for more detailed litera- 
ture—and for gosh sakes, let them know that you 
are a Wisconsin teacher who saw their ad in the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Your thought- 
fulness in calling attention to this matter is going 
to be the determining factor in our quest for con- 
tinued advertising support. 


But all aboard—let’s go places and see things! 


What to See in Our Nation’s Capital 


Have you ever visited Washington, D. C.? If not, 
you've missed one of the grandest cities in the world. 
It is especially interesting to teachers, as this “Shrine 
of American Patriotism’ has much of interest, scenic- 
ally, architecturally, and historically. The buildings, 
especially those newly constructed along Constitution 
Avenue, are magnificent structures; the Supreme Court 
building is a ‘‘dream’, and the smaller buildings, 
such as the Archives building, the Pan American 
building, and many others have much to interest the 
attentive sightseer. The Washington Monument, the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Mall with its reflecting pool, 
the basin and its rim of cherry blossoms, Ft. Meyers, 
Memorial Bridge, the magnificent Zoo—all these and 
many more sights await the thousands who come to 
Washington for a visit and educational experience. 

For those interested in visiting Washington, this 
year, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has prepared a 
special ‘Guide to Washington’’ which it will mail 
free in response to a request addressed to W. B. 
Calloway, Gen. Pass. Traffic Mgr., Baltimore, Md. 


Travel in Comfort! 


Anticipating a hot summer and an exceptionally 
heavy domestic travel season, many of Chicago's 
travel agents are featuring all-expense tours in air- 
conditioned trains. 

Powers Tours, one of Chicago's prominent travel 
agencies, is featuring these outstanding points exclu- 
sively. The Around America tour, originated by them 
eight years ago, which circles the United States and 
visits two foreign countries, the Canadian Rockies 
and Old Mexico, is made more attractive this year 
by the inclusion of Yosemite National Park. 

This is a two-week trip, and the popular price 
brings it within the reach of all. 

Powers’ trips to Alaska will be on all-American 
steamers, the Alaska Line, sailing under the American 
flag through the placid Inside Passage. 

And, of course, the East, with its New York 
World's Fair, will come in for its share of travel 
during this “Travel America’ summer. 








Ann Emery Hall has attractive single beds 
with comfortable innerspring mattresses. See 
page 465. 
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Above is one of the grandest sights 
of Yellowstone: the canyon as seen 
from Artist Point, with the Lower Falls 
in the distance. It’s a sight never to be 
forgotten by those who love color in 
nature. (Milwaukee Road cut) At right 
is a common sight in Yellowstone. 
These two frisky black bear cubs are 
having themselves a water frolic. But 
if you visit Yellowstone, don’t forget: 
the bears aren't tame, and so keep 
your distance, even if they come up 
begging. (North Western Ry, cut) Be- 
low two scenes of the West as the 
horseback rider loves it: directly below, 
a pack train from one of Montana's 
many dude ranches is crossing a clear, 
shallow mountain stream. Right, below 
is a scene in the cattle country of Mon- 
tana. (Cuts of Milwaukee Road) 























Beartooth Plateau on the Red Lodge Highroad, pre- 
eminent approach to Yellowstone, where at 11,000 feet 
elevation a stupendous panorama may be viewed in 
all directions. (Northern Pacific cut) 


Above: The Tetons are some of the most spectacular moun- 
tains in the West. The Teton region is easily accessible from 
the southern entrance of Yellowstone. Below: The famous 
Paradise Inn, on the flowered slopes of Mt. Ranier. It’s a 
perfect combination of Alpine grandeur and horticultural 
color. Below, right: A general view of Bryce Canyon, one of 
the colorful Utah parks. The beauty of this masterpiece of 
erosion can best be appreciated by a walk through the 
canyon, on the wide paths built by the National Park 
Service. (All three cuts North Western) 














Even a two-hundred yard drive 
on the perfect fairways of Banff 
seems insignificant alongside of 
the beauty of the mountains and 
the Bow valley. (Canadian Pacific 
cut) 
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The extremely low cost and attractive all-expense 
programs provide a vacation trip at less than one 
would spend by staying at home! 

See the Powers Tour ad in this section of the 
Journal. Folders will be sent you on request. 


Japan Invites Americans 


The year 1940 corresponds with the 2,600th an- 
niversary of the foundation of the Japanese Empire. 
Come what may, the Japanese intend to suitably cele- 
brate this ‘annus mirabilis’ in their history, and 
throughout the country there will be unfolded, one 
after the other, the romances of the 2,600-year-old 
history in pageants and other forms of presentation. 

With a view of inducing the American school 
teacher to visit the Orient this year, the N.Y.K. 
Line in conjunction with the Japan Tourist Bureau 
are offering tours from Seattle to Japan and return 
to Seattle—46 days—for as low as $405.00, which 
includes Tourist Class steamer accommodations trans- 
Pacific, and First Class hotel accommodations, sight- 
seeing, meals, etc., in Japan. ‘ 

Other tours sailing from San Francisco via Hono- 
lulu, and returning to either Seattle or San Fran- 
cisco, are being: offered at equally low rates. 

Copies of tour folders may be secured by writing 
to the N.Y.K. Line, Dept. 3, at 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

See the N.Y.K. ad in this section of the Journal. 


Summer Tours to California 


The Rock Island Lines again present a series of 
attractive Summer Tours to California, through the 
romantic Southwest, including El Paso and old 
Mexico, Carlsbad Caverns, Los Angeles, Catalina. 
Yosemite, San Francisco Fair, Columbia River Drive, 
Seattle, Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise and Banff, 
priced as low as $174.00. 

Colorful escorted, as well as independent tours, 
to Colorado and Yellowstone will also be in effect 
in June, which will include Denver, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, the Pikes Peak region around Colorado 
Springs. The independent all-expense Colorado and 
Yellowstone tours will be handled on the Rocky 
Mountain ROCKET—the newest of the streamliners 
to this delightful region. Complete Colorado Hotel 
and Guest Ranch folder is available to those who 
may desire to request same. 

The Californian on the Rock Island—Golden State 
Route through El Paso and Tucson to Southern 
California, continues in its popularity with the econ- 
omy traveler, offering the latest type tourist sleepers, 
club lounge car, de luxe chair cars, and the 90 cents- 
a-day meals. 

See the Rock Island ad in this section of the 
Journal. A note to Mr. Johnson will bring you de- 
seriptive folders. 


“Week-in-the-West Vacations” 


Good roads and faster bus schedules in the Park 
have enabled the Yellowstone Park Transportation 
Company to reduce the time of official Park tours 
from 31/4 days to 214 days with a proportionate 
saving in cost. Since the average visitor wishes to 





Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, well 
balanced, and attractively served. Turn to 
page 465. 




















after the N. E. A. 


Attend theN.E. A.in Milwaukee. Thentreat 
yourself to a post-Convention trip West. 
Chicago and North Western’s popular 
Challenger trains make it possible to visit 
the San Francisco World’s Fair comfort- 
ably and at very moderate cost. You can 
go via one route and return another with- 
out additional rail fare, and see the nation’s 
greatest scenic wonders. 


For help in planning your summer vaca- 
tion write North Western. Use this coupon 
for convenience. 


r—-—MAIL THIS COUPON——-= 
| R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager [| 


Chicago and North Western Ry. 
Dept. 124—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. I 


Please send free information about a trip to: 


(_] CALIFORNIA and the World’s Fair 
|| BOULDER DAM 
|] BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


|] NORTH WOODS of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota 


(| ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS 


|] YELLOWSTONE 

|) COLORADO 

[-] PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

|] SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 

|] CANADIAN ROCKIES 

(_] ALASKA 

_] All-Expense Escorted Tours 
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Bargains/ 


.-. save dollars, 
eliminate details 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


i 
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| 
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Every necessary item of expense included — railroad | 
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transportation in air-conditioned sleeping cars, meals, 
hotels and sightseeing ... truly CAREFREE 
VACATIONS. 


From CHICAGO and return to CHICAGO fs Low As: 


(_] GLACIER NATIONAL PARK... rie 4106" 
“Switzerland of America,” 7 days . . 
(_] ALL-AMERICAN TOUR |... Greatest 
vacation bargain—Glacier National 
Park, Puget Sound cruise, Victoria, 
Canada; Seattle, Portland, Columbia 
River Drive, San Francisco’s Exposition, $174” 


Los Angeles, Hollywood, Grand Canyon 
(Yosemite Park optional). 15 days... 


[1 5 %& TOUR DE LUXE | |. Giacier 
Park, Canadian Rockies, Pacific North- 
west, San Francisco’s Exposition, Grand 
Canyon, plus Waterton Lakes Park, 


Vancouver and Victoria, Canada; Seat- $ 00 
tle, Portland, Los Angeles. 21 wonderful 324” 


MNS 5-aF a vi 8 63 «41,6 th. 6 ee Oe wee 

C] ALASKA TOUR . .. Banff and Lake I 
Louise, Vancouver, famous Inside Pas- 
sage to Skagway and return, Victoria, $ 00 ] 
Seattle and American Rockies. Glorious 250” 
Glacier Park (optional). 17 days.... | 


(] CANADIAN ROCKIES— PACIFIC i 
NORTHWEST. . . Banff, Lake Louise, | 
Vancouver, Victoria, Canada; Puget 
Sound cruise, Seattle, Glacier National $185 i 
RE AAS baa. al oa ie : ig | 


@ — PARK AND YELLOW- 


TO ... The largest and most spec- | 
tacular national parks in one complete 417 13 
tour—glaciers and geysers. 12 days .. 1 


(_] CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC NORTH- 


... Three days, Glacier National | 
Park, Seattle, Portland, Columbia River, i 


San Francisco’s Exposition, Los Angeles, 
Holly wood, Salt Lake City, the Colorado +184 83 
Rockies and Denver. A grand 14-day tour 


C DUDE RANCHES ... Let us help you 


find just what you want in the way of ] 
accommodations and rates. ... We also i 


offer all-expense tours which include real $ 35 
Montana ranches. 15-day tour as low as 108* 


$126.35. 10-day tour (7 days on ranch) 


For a wonderful western escorted tour check above | 
list and ask for descriptive folders. Or, let us plan a 
low net cost independent trip for you. Write | 


TRAVEL OFFICE 
B. C. Culbertson, General Agent, Great Northern Ry. 
814 MAJESTIC BLDG. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Department ‘‘W”’ 


i 
i 
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spend at least a full week in the west, The Mil- 
waukee Road is offering this year a new kind of 
planned vacation to tourists entering the Park via 
Gallatin Gateway. 

Known as a “Week-in-the-West Vacation”, this 
new plan offers the regular tour of Yellowstone 
plus four days at Gallatin Gateway Inn, Montana, 
at one fixed price. In addition, the stay at the 
Inn includes any of a series of interesting side 
trips into the surrounding Rocky Mountain recrea- 
tional region. 

Gallatin Gateway Inn is ideally situated in roll- 
ing green meadows flanked by the rugged peaks 
of the Gallatin, Madison and Bridger ranges. Op- 
portunities for amusement are almost limitless. At 
the Inn itself, guests may enjoy tennis, archery, 
clock-golf and riding. Excellent fishing for rain- 
bow and cut-throat trout may be had within easy 
walking distance, while the entire Gallatin valley 
is laced with hundreds of miles of streams for 
confirmed enthusiasts. 

Of the many: motor trips that may be made, 
one of the most delightful takes the visitor through 
the Madison valley to historic Virginia City. Here 
one may pan gold at Alder Gulch, scene of one 
of the richest placer gold strikes in the history 
of the West. There are many old buildings dating 
back to Vigilante days, and a museum of pioneer 
relics. In addition, there is famed Boot Hill, bury- 
ing ground of five notorious outlaws. 

Less than a two-hours drive from the Inn is 
newly-discovered Morrison Cave that is now being 
further explored and developed by the National 
Park Service. The cave includes seven limestone 
chambers connected by irregular passages, and is 
considered unequalled for the delicate beauty of 
its formations as well as for its matchless setting 
high up on the Tobacco Root Mountains over- 
looking the Madison valley and Jefferson River. 

Last, but far from least, comes the trip to 
glamorous Yellowstone—land of spouting geysers 
and bubbling paint pots, of the magnificently 
colorful Grand Canyon and of abundant wild life. 
Entering via Gallatin Gateway, the visitor enjoys 
a thrilling 85 mile motor trip in modern, open-top 
buses through a mountain wonderland that is a 
perfect prelude to the Park itself. 

Write the Milwaukee Road, at Chicago or Mil- 
waukee for descriptive folders. 


Have You Seen Bryce Canyon? 


Bryce Canyon, one of the world’s most won- 
derful examples of erosion, is a travel treat of 
the North Western Railway. There’s nothing awe- 
some about Bryce. It can’t be compared to Grand 
Canyon as to size, nor is it as large as Zion, an- 
other one of the Utah parks serviced by the North 
Western Railway. But there’s something about 
Bryce which “gets” the person fortunate enough 
to see it. You can see a picture of Bryce in this 
section of the JOURNAL, but a picture doesn’t tell 
half the story. Bryce is spectacularly colorful. The 
erosion reaches down into varied-colored strata of 
rock, with a net result that the spires and naturally 
carved statues show a rich mixture of reds, 
browns and off-shade whites. One nice feature of 
the Utah parks tour is the fact that within the 
space of several days you can see three very 
separate types of erosion. Leaving the train at 
Cedar City you step into comfortable buses and 
really get to see the country. Cedar Breaks and 
Bryce offer one type of scenery — colorful and with 
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A scene along Alaska’s 
mountain-sheltered seas where 
the close-by wooded shores 

A trip to Alaska offers an ideal combination of ocean seem to enclose the ship on 
tavel with spectacular scenery to be seen from the deck. all sides. (Alaska Steamship 
Above are two shuffle-board addicts enjoying the sun and cut) 
invigorating ocean air while testing their athletic skill] And 
there’s nothing like an ocean trip for romance! (Happiness 
Tours cut) 


/ The enchanting Lynn Canal a 


The Lynn Canal is one of many scenic attractions on an 

One of the many “surprise ports” of Alaskan tour. To say nothing of the handsome officer whe 

the Alaska Steamship Line, off the seems more than willing to point out attractions along the 
beaten path, in some secluded cove. way! (Happiness Tours cut) 


Juneau, capital 
city of Alaska, 
nestles at the base 
of towering moun- 
tains. Gold min- 
ing and fishing 
industries center 
here. (Alaska 
Steamship cut) 
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The Lincoln Memorial is one of many beauti- 
ful sights in Washington, D. C. Its simplicity is 
symbolic of the man to whose memory it was 
Our nation’s capitol, as seen through an erected. (Greyhound Bus cut) 

arch of Union Station, Washington. 





Two scenes of historic Virginia: At left is a weeping willow in the garden of the Palace of the 
Royal Governors, Williamsburg, and at right is the monument erected at Yorktown to commemorate 
the valiant deeds of the American and French troops which defeated the British. (Virginia Con- 
servation Comm. cuts) 
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The food at Ann Emery is outstanding in 
quality and good taste. Meals are planned 
by a trained dietitian. See page 465. 











a fineness of sculpturing which seems impossible 
without the human hands of an artist. Then Zion, 
with its towering walls and colorful peaks. En- 
tirely different from Bryce, with a majesty and 
solemnity of its own. And if these two sights fail 
to move you, there is still the north rim of Grand 
Canyon. First you wend your way through miles 
of beautiful virgin pine in the famous Kaibab 
forest. If you go in early in the morning you will 
see scores of deer, for this is one of America’s 
greatest game sanctuaries. And then, the grandest 
sight in America—Grand Canyon, from the win- 
dows of the luxurious lodge hanging on the very 
edge of this spectacular valley of the roaring 
Colorado River. But a sight from the rim is just 
too immense to comprehend. It’s impossible to 
imagine that the ribbon of water on the floor of 
the canyon is a raging torrent, and those little 
mole hills as real mountains in the great hole at 
your feet. It takes a mule ride down into the 
canyon to get a real perspective of this spectacular 
scene. 

The Utah Parks Tour is just one of many west- 
ern travel events offered through the North 
Western Railway. Boulder Dam, the Black Hills 
(where Borglum has done his wonderful carving 
on the face of Mt. Rushmore), Yellowstone, the 
Colorado Rockies, Sun Valley, the San Francisco 
Fair—all these and more are travel opportunities 
you can secure through the North Western service. 
They have many folders which will interest you. 
Write either the Chicago office, or Mr. Joseph 
Vilas, at Madison. 

See the North Western Ry. ad in this issue for 
folders available. 


Have You Heard About “Amazing 
America’’?. 


The Greyhound Bus Lines have wonderful travel 
services to offer. As Wisconsin teachers know, their 
equipment is of the finest quality, their rates are low, 
and they get the traveler ‘most anywhere in the U. S. 

This past year the Greyhound people have devel- 
oped a radio program which has more value and 
“punch” to it than most of the commercial hours. 
Possibly you've heard ‘This Amazing America” over 
the National Broadcasting Co. If you haven't we'd 
suggest that you tune in, for on this program you 
can learn many mighty interesting facts about this 
great country of ours—facts which you can use in 
your school work, and facts you yourself should know 
if you do any traveling. While the program fulfills 
its primary purpose of offering good entertainment. 
at the same it contains a good deal of educational 
value. 

The major portion of the show is devoted to a 
battle of wits between two teams representing dif- 
ferent states. The contestants are asked questions 
about strange and unusual places of geographical 
or historical significance somewhere in the United 
States. If they are unable to answer, the announcer 
gives clues in the form of music, words, or sound 
effects. Not only do the successful contestants in the 
studio win cash prizes, but radio listeners can also 
win money by submitting questions for use on the 
program. The quiz brings out many interesting facts 
about the United States. Few people know, for in- 
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MEXICO 
CITY 519°. 


This is the year for MEXICO 

—rich in native color, glamor- ST. LOUIS 
ous history, modern art, ar- and return 
cheological lore and scenic 

beauty—Mexico, delightfully 

cool in summer and so easily and inexpen- 
sively accessible on these low-cost tours of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions Travel Bureau, Inc., in the interests 
of the GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT. 


8 DAYS in and around MEXICO CITY 


== PYRAMIDS OF TEOTINUACAN 3 








‘GUADALUPE SHRINE 
mxicocmy = 














Side trip for COAST-to-COAST TOURISTS 


Eight departures, June 29 to Aug. 18, inclu- 
sive. Minimum round trip all-expense-inclu- 
sive Coach fares from San Antonio $95— 
Ft. Worth $108—New Orleans $116—Memphis 
$118—Kansas City $123—St. Louis $119. 
Tours can be joined at any of these points, 

Pullman accommodations also available. 


For complete free information consult 
your own travel agent or use coupon. 


| World Federation of Education Associations | 
| Travel Bureau, Inc. 
| 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. | 
Please send further information regarding | 
| r ;. 
your Mexico City Tours. | 
MEMS. Scesicdaswactke editbeisckecsaneas | 
eR s 4c de rucdcanadaecn¥dséancncens | 
J CITY... ...cccecceeeeeeeesecsereneenenes | 
PUIG asnisstecodictahenestnnweipiauns | 
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The most modern ship of the Japan Mail 
Line (N.Y.K.) is the SS “Nitta Maru”, which 
sailed on its maiden voyage from Japan on 
{ April 27 and from America on June 12. All Ist 
class staterooms air-conditioned. (N.Y.K. cut) 




















Above: The Will Rogers Memorial on Chey- 
enne Mt., Colorado Springs is just one of many 
attractions in the Colorado Rockies. The Denver 
Mt. Parks have many scenic attractions, while 
the Rocky Mt. Park area is ideal for hiking and 
horseback trips. (Rock Island Ry. cut) 


At right is another familiar Alaska scene. It 
has all the charm of a pre-war Norwegian fjord. 
Not only are the Alaskan mountains higher than 
those in the U.S. proper, but they appear twice 
as high, as they rise almost directly from sea 
level rather than from a high plateau. (Alaska 
Steamship cut) 


At right above: General view of Banff. 
(Canadian Pacific cut) 
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stance, that there is an active volcano in California, 
an “apartment house” over a thousand years old in 
New Mexico, or street cars that ride on elevators 
in Ohio. 

A program of this type leads the way to interesting 
speculation as to its possible use as a supplementary 
unit for geography and history classes. Perhaps the 
teacher could conduct a similar quiz in the classroom 
—or suggest that students listen to the program and 
prepare to answer questions on the places discussed. 
The booklet entitled ‘This Amazing America’ would 
be helpful in any work of this kind. I understand 
they can be secured by applying to the nearest ter- 
minal of the Greyhound bus lines. The pamphlet 
contains sketches and descriptions of 140 points of 
unusual interest in all parts of America. Also the 
Greyhound people can supply you with descriptive 
folders and rates on just about any type of tour 
you'd like to make. Either see your local Greyhound 
office or write the headquarters, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

See the Greyhound ad in this issue. 


Escorted Tours to Alaska and the West 


More and more teachers like the escorted tour idea, 
and several of the railroads and Chicago agencies 
have some fine all-expense tours to offer. If you are 
interested in either Alaska or the West you might 
well investigate the services of the Happiness Tours. 
You will find their ad in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

With Europe in the midst of a bloody war many 
teachers who like ocean travel and regions with a 
foreign atmosphere are turning to Alaska. The Hap- 
piness Tours have plans for several parties to Alaska 
this year. You can embark at Chicago or St. Paul, 
where the Milwaukee Road train “Olympian’’ takes 
you to Seattle. A day’s cruise around Victoria and 
Vancouver is an exciting “warm-up” for the main 
event—a leisurely trip via the Inside Passage on the 
Canadian National luxury liner, Prince Rupert. Taku 
Glacier, Juneau, Skagway, the Lynn Canal, and 
Wrangall are just a few of the exciting places visited 
and seen. On the return trip a day is spent at one 
of Canada’s most beautiful parks—Jasper. It’s a lot 
for the money. : 

The Happiness Tour people also operate a com- 
prehensive western tour, which takes in Carlsbad 
Caverns, Jurarez, in Old Mexico, Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, Yosemite, the San Francisco World's 
Fair, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, Lake Louise and 
Banff. All this in a two weeks’ tour, packed full of 
wonderful sights and interesting experiences. This, 
too, is an all-expense tour, which frees you of wor- 
ries attending un-escorted tours, and you get much 
more for your money than if your travel was pur- 
chased independently! 

See the Happiness Tour ad in this issue. 


Great-Northern All Expense Tours 


Talk about a selection of travel! Have you seen 
the all-expense tours offered by the Great Northern 
this year? You'll see their ad in this section of the 
JourNAL. Write for full particulars. Their finest 
attraction is the Glacier Park region, and all who 
have visited this park speak highly of the ‘‘Switzer- 
land of America’. Roads have been developed so 
that side trips can be taken, and the entire region 
is ideally suited for pack trips. The Great Northern 





Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madison's 
“Latin quarter’, is ideal for summer-school 
residence. See page 465. 
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A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 


RAVEL on the new streamlined diesel-powered 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET is a thrilling experi- 
ence. Exquisitely appointed Diner-Cocktail Lounge, Obser- 
vation Car, improved reclining seat Chair Cars, latest type 
Pullmans — roomettes, double bedrooms, compartments 
and sections. Stewardess-Nurse Service. No extra fare. 


Go the Scenic Colorado Way to the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. Return by the Golden State Route 
on the de /uxe Golden State Limited or the economy- 
luxury Californian. 
Ask about Rock Island Escorted and Independent All. Expense 
Tours to Colorado, Yellowstone, the Southwest and California. 
For information write 
GEO. C. JOHNSON, T. F. & P.A. 
Rock Island Lines 
803 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Marquette 6990 
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«++ THAT’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT N.Y.K, 


Experienced travelers know that on the great, modern ships 
of N.Y. K. they will find the tradition of friendliness and 
service that creates the perfect atmosphere for sea travel, 


TO JAPAN 

SPECIAL SUMMER ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 

From the Pacific Coast 
Minimum fares: 
46 DAYS $405 43 DAYS $462 42 DAYS $415 
60-day bicycle tours from $398 
Unusual opportunity to observe Japanese School System. 
Summer ocean fares round-trip from $210 
Reduced fares for Round South America Tours 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TEMPTER NITTA MARU’S 
“COMING OUT” MAIDEN CRUISE to the Orient, with spe- 
cial shore excursions; 64 days, from $595 2nd class. Leaving 
SAN FRANCISCO June 12 on the de luxe, debutante motor liner 
Nitta Maru—1i6,500 tons, brand new and the world’s only air- 
conditioned ship. 
SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 98, N.Y.K. Line: 
333 No. Michigan Av., Chicago; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office 
(JAPAN 
Ri-W- ie LE Ri Mant) 
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people have a great deal to offer—let them tell you 


their story. 
See the Great Northern ad on page 446. 


How About “South of the Border’? 


The time is fast approaching when the native color 
of Mexico will be gone. But so far the American 
tourist has had the pleasure of seeing the Mexican 
people as they really are, untouched by commercialism 
which mars the charm of many countries. The native 
fairs offer great values in pottery, glassware, and 
weaving—but don’t take the first price! Find out 
from others what you should pay, and then do your 
shopping. 

This year the travel bureau of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, Washington, D. C., 
is offering low-priced twelve-day all expense tours. 
See the ad in this issue, and we suggest you write 
for more information if you want to visit a real 
foreign country, without the hazards of U-boats, 
convoys, etc. 

P.S.: Mexico City is delightfully cool in summer. 





There is Only One Banff and 
Lake Louise 


Whenever people visit the Canadian Rockies they 
come back with two vivid impressions of beauty— 
Banff and Lake Louise. ‘We haven’t words to de- 
scribe them” is the usual comment, so it seems as 
though the only solution is to go and see for our- 
selves. It so happens that the Canadian Pacific, Can- 
ada’s “crack” railway system, has the best possible 
service to these two gems of beauty. And while it's 
nice to be patriotic and boost things American we'll 
have to admit that our neighbors to the north have 
a shade the better of us when it comes to the mass- 
ing of spectacular peaks. You'll see mountains as 
they should be seen when you visit Banff and Lake 
Louise. 

If it’s quaint Quebec and the Gaspe you are in- 
terested in, the Canadian Pacific can also take care of 
you. As you see, it’s a versatile line! Write Thomas 
Wall, Chicago, for folders and prices. He's a grand 
fellow, with a kindly interest in Wisconsin. 

See the Canadian Pacific ad in this issue! 


SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 


From time to time we have carried items concern- 
ing summer school attractions. A few more have come 
to our attention which we feel worthy of passing 
on to you. 


What Marquette Has to Offer 


With Milwaukee as an educational center of the 
country this summer because of the NEA convention, 
more elaborate plans than usual are being made for 
the 1940 summer session at Marquette University. 

Early inquiries from all over the state and many 
parts of the country indicate that numerous public 
and private school teachers plan to enroll at Mar- 
quette this summer, so that they may maintain their 
vacation studies and still attend all the sessions of 
the National Educational Association. 

The Rev. Donald J. Keegan, S.J., dean of the 
Marquette College of Liberal Arts and director of 
the summer session, has announced an extensive cur- 
riculum for the term with more emphasis than ever 
being placed on subjects in the field of education. 

A feature of the Marquette summer school this 
year will be a series of educational conferences open 
to all students. They will begin with a discussion 
of ‘Mental Health’, by the Rev. Raphael C. Mc- 
Carthy, S.J., president of the University, on June 27. 

During the NEA convention, on July 1, a round 
table on ‘When is a Pupil Succeeding?” is expected 
to be popular. It will be presided over by Dr. George 
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E. Vander Beke of the Graduate school faculty, with 
discussions to be led by Edward Ehlert, principal, 
McKinley school, Manitowoc; R. C. Chamberlin, 
principal, Rufus King High school, Milwaukee, and 
R. F. Michalak, vice-principal, Pulaski High school, 
Milwaukee. 

The Marquette summer session will be opened on 
Monday, June 24, and will be concluded on Fri- 
day, Aug. 2. Registration will be conducted in John- 
ston hall, June 20-22. University authorities have 
announced that adequate housing facilities for both 
men and women from outside Milwaukee will be 
available. 


El. Principals at U. of W. 


As previously announced, the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education will be held on the 
campus of the U. of W., Madison, from July 6-19. 

The two-weeks conference will be presented around 
the theme Enriching the Elementary School Curricu- 
lum. Each morning from 9:00 to 10:00 there will 
be a series of general demonstrations conducted by 
experts. A half-hour general assembly will follow, 
with some specific problem of elementary education 
being presented each day. During the afternoon there 
will be seminars. 

Besides regular staff members of the U. of W. 
School of Education such well-known educators have 
been invited as, William S. Gray, William H. Kil- 


Givens Falk Gray 
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patrick, Willard E. Givens, Kate Wofford, Prudence 
Cutright, Paul J. Misner, Edwin H. Reeder, and 
others, 

As all Wisconsin teachers familiar with Madison 
know there will be unusual opportunities for recrea- 
tion in and near the campus. The piers and beaches 
of Madison are famous as summer studying (?) 
spots. 

The conference will be in the nature of a course, 
permitting upper division students or graduate stu- 
dents to register for credit. Two college credits are 
offered. 

Special arrangements have been made to house those 
attending the conference in the dormitories, with 
room and board for the two weeks set at $25. For 
further information write Dean Scott Goodnight’s 
office, at the U. of W. 


And as to Housing at the U. of W. 


Women attending the U. of W. summer school 
have the opportunity of staying at one of two very 
fine residential halls—Langdon and Ann Emery— 
both of which are advertised in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. Both of these fine, modern, women’s dor- 
mitories are conveniently located, close to the campus 
and the lake. The quarters are very much superior 
to those offered by many of the fraternities located 
on the lake, and the food at both Langdon and 
Ann Emery is of the highest quality. Decks for sun 
bathing, high above Langdon St. offer privacy for 
studying and loafing. Details as to service can be 
secured by writing direct to Langdon or Ann Emery. 
Because of the great demand for these desirable 
rooms we suggest you write as soon as you -have 
decided to attend the summer session at Wisconsin. 

















Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 
Registration June 20-22 
Classes begin Monday June 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in the following departments: 


Botany, chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, journalism, Latin, 
mathematics, modern languages, nurs- 
ing education (courses for graduate 
nurses), philosophy, physics, religion, 
sociology, speech, and zoology. 
Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by 
cooling breezes from the lake, Milwau- 
kee proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St., Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 














CONSERVATION 
ZOOLOGY 








The Lost Lake Conservation Camp 


Summer Field Courses 
June 17 - July 27, 1940 


Field courses will be offered in 
NATURE STUDY 


BOTANY 


Students may earn six credits in this field of science. The credit is trans- 
ferable to any teachers college in the state. 


The camp is new and modern in every respect, an ideal spot for study 
and recreation in the vacation land of Northern Wisconsin. 


COST FOR 6 WEEKS 


Resident students, including all fees, room and board, $85.00 
Commuting students, $24.00 


For further information address: 
The President of any of the State Teachers Colleges, or 
Thorpe M. Langley, Camp Director 
State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 
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TEACHERS! 


Did You Say Your Problem Is 


A DULL CHILD? 


—More Likely An 


. UNDERNOURISHED 
CHILD! 


Read These Amazing Figures! In a recent survey in a representative Wis- 


consin county these startling facts were brought to light. 70% of the school children were 
not drinking enough milk] 20% Drink No Milk] More than 50% report drinking tea and 
coffee regularly! Do these conditions prevail in your school? 


Teach the Milk Habit! We have three obligations to youth—their mental, their 


moral and certainly their physical development. This latter is an important part of a 
teacher's duties. Teach Wisconsin children the value of their dairy industry. Teach them 
the milk habit for sound minds in sound bodies. 


WISCONSIN 
MILK 


Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture 
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GHLIGHTS OF ERG 





Wisconsin Youth Wins 
High Red Cross Honor 


Robert Jenkins, 16-year-old La 
Crosse high school youth, was re- 
cently selected from the 8,000,000 
members of the American Junior 
Red Cross in 41,000 schools 
throughout the United States to 
represent their organization before 
the general assembly of the Red 
Cross national convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6-8. 

Jenkins was the only member of 
the Junior Red Cross to appear on 
the senior convention program. He 
spoke at the opening general ses- 
sion on the topic, “Our Heritage’. 
He has been outstanding in Red 
Cross, forensic, athletic and other 
extra-curricular activities of Cen- 
tral High school, La Crosse. 

All La Crosse schools are en- 
rolled in the Junior Red Cross, 
under direction of G. M. Wiley, 
superintendent of the city’s schools. 
Four Juniors in all from La Crosse 
attended the convention. Wiscon- 
sin leads the nation with a total 
Junior enrollment of 3,500 schools. 








Status of Profession 
Topic of League Meet 


“The Status of the Profession” 
will be the theme of the two-week 
conference of the National League 
of Teachers associations, to be held 
at the University of Chicago, July 
8-19, according to a recent an- 
nouncement sent us by Miss 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee. 

Some of the topics to be covered 
are pre-service programs, financial 
support of schools, tests, social 
change and American education, 
problems of youth, controvertial 
issues, and federal aid. 

A few of the professors conduct- 
ing discussions will be C. L. Cush- 
man, Louis Heil, Newton Edwards, 
Ralph Taylor, Arthur Turner, Mor- 
timer Adler, Floyd Reeves, and 
Daniel Prescott. 

According to Miss Jelinek special 





Members of the Retirement 
System were advised at the last 
Representative Assembly of the fi- 
nancial status of the fund. The 
facts concerning the failure of the 
state to transfer moneys due the 
fund were ably presented in a re- 
port by Prof. Mark Ingraham which 
was published in the January 
JOURNAL. 

It will be recalled that neither 
previous nor present state admin- 
istrations denied that the state had 
an obligation in making up the 
shortage. The inadequacy of the 
surtax over a period of years re- 
sulted in a mounting deficit, al- 
though several transfers had been 
made from the general fund as 
reported previously in these pages. 
While state officials admitted the 
balances due the fund were lawful 
claims there was hesitancy about 
making the transfer, and several 
justified their inaction on the 
grounds that the money could not 
be turned over in the absence of 
specific appropriations. The other 
obstacle was the poor condition of 
the State Treasury, which had no 
surplus. 

Since the Representative Assem- 
bly, the Director, the Joint Retire- 
ment Boards, Annuity Board and 
other teacher representatives had 
numerous meetings. They sensed 
the seriousness of the situation and 
did not relinquish their zeal in 
pressing the rightful and legal 
claims to keep the system on sound 
bases. Contact with the Governor's 
office was maintained as well as 
with the Secretary of State. These 
officials, after hearing arguments 
and upon advice of a member of 
the Attorney General’s Department, 
finally determined that the pay- 
ments could be made without spe- 
cial appropriation acts. This ac- 








arrangements are being made to 
house all teachers attending the 
League conference in one of the 
new dormitories on the Midway. 
Complete information on costs and 
courses can be secured by writing 
the University of Chicago. 








ATIONAL NEWS SteCE LAST MONTES JOURNAL 


TEACHER RETIREMENT FUND TRANSFERS BEGUN 





complished, the next step was to 
settle upon a basis of payment. 

On April 11 the Annuity Board 
and a few others met with Gov- 
ernor Heil to consider amounts 
and intervals of payment. Repre- 
sentatives of the teachers knew and 
admitted that a demand for full 
payment was out of the question 
in view of the precarious condi- 
tion of state finances. Even though 
surtax receipts are higher this year, 
the amount to be transferred from 
the general fund to meet the 
amount due for the year ending 
June 30, 1939, is estimated to be 
between six and seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Teacher repre- 
sentatives asked that a million dol- 
lars be transferred between now 
and next January. 

The Governor stated: 

“There is no one more anxious 
to pay than your Governor. The 
sooner we liquidate it and get it 
paid off, the better for us.” 

Asked about the possibility of 
monthly payments sufficient to wipe 
out last year’s shortage by the end 
of the year, the Governor took the 
stand that definite commitments 
would be difficult on account of 
state finances and the state would 
be short somewhere else, but that 
he thought $1,000,000 should be 
paid in nine months. He suggested 
a monthly payment of $50,000 to 
start out with which was met with 
a request that the amount be 
raised. 

“Will you take this for an an- 
swer, that we will do the very 
best we can?” the Governor asked. 

The conference closed with the 
feeling that a beginning toward 
liquidation had been made and that 
monthly payments permitted by 
state finances will be forthcoming. 

The day following the confer- 
ence a check for $70,000 was is- 
sued to the retirement system. The 
Annuity Board, the Director and 
Joint Retirement Boards have 
worked energetically and unceas- 
ingly upon this problem, and the 
members will appreciate their task 
especially in view of obstacles pre- 
sented all along the line. 








Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is 
offering room and board at very reasonable rates. See details. page 465. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





MILWAUKEE GETS SET FOR THE N.E.A. 


Francis V. Prugger 


Plans follow ideas and action 
pursues plans, as Milwaukee gets 
set for the thousands of delegates 
who will be her guests during the 
forthcoming convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. A late 
communique from Miss Dorothy 
Enderis of the publicity committee, 
states that there will be plenty of 
action at all points at once. 

Paced by that dean of superin- 
tendents, Milton C. Potter, columns 
of committees under the general 
chairmanship of George J. Balzer, 
principal of Washington High 
school, are moving up in anticipa- 
tion of what will probably be the 
greatest N.E.A. get-together ever 
staged. 

The fire of the committees is 
already creating its visible smoke. 
Herman F. Smith, supervisor of 
music in Milwaukee schools and 
chairman of the music committee, 
reports that his committee is ar- 
ranging for several music groups 
from Wisconsin schools to appear 
on the programs. It is expected 
that one entire general evening 
will be given over to a concert by 
the Young People’s Orchestra of 
Milwaukee under the direction of 
Milton Howard Rusch, with Dr. 
Howard Hanson of the Eastman 
Conservatory of Music as guest 
conductor and lecturer. As planned, 
most of this program will be given 
over to American compositions. 
Mr. Smith thinks that each of the 
larger meetings is to have a 15- 
minute music prelude scheduled for 
opening the session. 

Educational visits and exhibits 
will abound, if the plans of a com- 
mittee under the co-chairmanship 
of Florence C. Kelly and Edwin O. 
Hoppe carry out. This committee, 
with its subcommittee, is planning 
a very full non-commercial exhibi- 
tion in a gym at the Vocational 
school. Among these exhibits will 
be W.P.A. handicraft projects, Red 
Cross, Public Health, Doll Ex- 
hibit, toy lending exhibit of the 
W.P.A. and others of general 
interest. 

The education visits contem- 
plated will include visits to schools 











Milton C. Potter 
. committee pacer 


and institutions where some of the 
exceptional activities of the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and special 
schools will be on display. Mil- 
waukee has erected some interest- 
ing new school buildings which 
will also be open for inspection. 
As now planned, these buildings 
will be open on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, July 2 and 3, between 
4 and 6 P.M. The committee plans 
to prepare leaflets regarding as- 
pects of the program of the schools. 

Max C. Fritschel, Jr., principal 
of the Forest Home Avenue school, 
and Miss Adele Andreucetti, prin- 
cipal of the Blaine school, are 
wasting no time on the reception 
committee, of which they are 
chairmen. To date they have com- 
pleted arrangements for the use of 
the Crystal ballroom at the Schroe- 
der Hotel for the reception of the 
association president at 10:30 P.M. 
on July 1. 

Reports from other committees 
show that no steps are being missed 
in formulating satisfactory plans. 
The chairmen of the various com- 
mittees are as follows: Local 
Chairman, Arthur T. Spence; Citi- 
zens’ Committee, William George 
Bruce; Steering Committee, George 
Balzer; Finance Committee, Roy L. 
Stone; N.E.A. Enrollment, Thomas 
W. Boyce; Reception, Max Frit- 
schel and Adele Andreucetti; 





Classical League Will 
Meet at Time of NEA 


The American Classical League 
will hold its meetings in Milwau- 
kee on the afternoons of July first, 
second and third. The first session, 
following the joint meeting with 
the Department of Secondary 
Teachers of the NEA will be held 
in the Vocational School at 3:15 
Monday, July first. The topic for 
discussion is to be Training Youth 
for Democracy. The second session 
will meet at 2:15, Tuesday, July 
second and that evening there will 
be a subscription dinner followed 
by illustrated talks; one by Doro- 
thy Robathan of Wellesley College 
and one by Walter R. Agard of 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
third meeting is to be at 2:00 P.M. 
July third. All meetings except the 
first will be held at the American 
Classical League Headquarters—the 
nen Hotel, Juneau at the 
lake. 

Among the speakers will be: 
Dorothy Park Latta, Director of 
Service Bureau; Helen E. Loth, 
State Teachers college, Superior; 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, University 
of Wisconsin; Marbury B. Ogle, 
University of Minnesota; Lena B. 
Tomson, Milwaukee—Downer col- 
lege; B. L. Ullman, University of 
Chicago, President of American 
Classical League; Arthur H. Wes- 
ton, Lawrence college, Appleton; 
Dorrance S. White, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

In reserving accommodations 
please mention the American Class- 
ical League. Reservations for the 
dinner ($1.50) should be sent to 
Miss Ortha L. Wilner, 3377 No. 
Cramer St., Milwaukee, Wis. Miss 
Wilner is chairman of the local 
committee. 





Meeting Places, Dan Corcoran and 
Frank Maas; Hospitality, Ralph J. 
Book; Housing, Chester Schultz; 
Decorations, Signs & Posters, Al- 
fred Pelikan; Music, Herman F. 
Smith; Publicity, Dorothy Enderis 
and Francis V. Prugger; Educa- 
tional Visits and Exhibits, Flor- 
ence Kelly and Ed. O. Hoppe; 
Transportation and Traffic, Walter 
Nichols and Walter E. Rilling; 
Sightseeing, O. H. Plenzke; and 
Information and Registration, Fran- 
ces Jelinek. 





When you live at Ann Emery Hall, favorite women’s residential hall at the U. of W., you 
“get in the social swim” right from the start. See page 465 for further details. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WIS. ALUMNI INSTITUTE, JUNE 14 


For the fifth successive year, 
the Wisconsin Alumni association 
will offer an alumni institute as 
an integral part of the annual class 
reunion week-end on June 14. All 
meetings of the Institute will be 
held in the Play Circle theater of 
the new Memorial Union building 
wing. 

This year’s Institute program 
will feature discussion of the In- 
ternational scene by prominent 
alumni and members of the univer- 
sity faculty. Prof. Asher Hobson, 
well known agricultural economist, 
will open the series of meetings 
with a discussion of the effects of 
the current crises on the United 
States. 

Prof. Grayson Kirk of the Po- 
litical Science department will open 
the afternoon sessions with a dis- 
cussion of the European situation 
as it exists at that time. John Earl 
Baker, a graduate of the University 
with the class of 1906 and for 
more than 20 years advisor to the 
Chinese government and director 
of relief during the Chinese floods, 
will bring a factual and interesting 
account of the Far Eastern situation. 

A luncheon meeting will be held 
in Tripp Commons of the Union 
on Friday noon, June 14. Plans are 
now being made to bring some out- 











Prof. Grayson Kirk 


standing authority on world affairs 
from the U. S. state department to 
give the principal address at this 
meeting. 

All meetings are free and open 
to all alumni of the University. A 
nominal charge will be made for 
the luncheon on Friday noon. 

The second annual barbecue 
luncheon on Picnic Point will high- 
light the annual class reunions at 
the University of Wisconsin on 
June 15. The success of last year’s 
venture was so sensational that { 





alumni have swamped the Alumni 
association office for the past year 
with requests that the barbecue 
roast be repeated this June. 

Headliners in these 1940 class 
reunions will be the Class of 1890, 
celebrating its 50th anniversary of 
graduation, and the class of 1915, 
coming back to celebrate its silver 
jubilee. Coming in a close second 
in importance will be the classes 
of 1885, 1895, 1905, 1900, 1910, 
1930, 1933, and 1935. In addition, 
the members of the 1915 Univer- 
sity band will reune. This group 
represented the University at the 
Gala Pan—American exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915. The entire 
alumni body of the School of Jour- 
nalism will also celebrate the 35th 
anniversary of the founding of that 
division of the University. 

Friday, June 14, has been left 
open for class affairs, leaving Sat- 
urday noon and afternoon free for 
the barbecue and Saturday night 
for the annual Senior—Alumni din- 
ner in the Great Hall of the Union. 

All alumni of Wisconsin are in- 
vited back for all reunion func- 
tions whether members of any of 
the reuning classes or not. Regis- 
tration for all alumni will take 
place in the main lobby of the 
Memorial Union. 














Address inquiries to LANGDON HALL, Lake 


Living 


phone 


Imagine yourself among this group relax- 
ing on the sun deck which is just one of 
the recreational attractions at Langdon. 


: . - Summer School Living at 
— Langdon Hall 


summer school of fun as well 
as work. You will be right in 
the midst of the social life and 
only one block from the cam- 
pus, the library, and the lake. 
Rates as low as $60.00 include 
the use of a pier, 


food. Make reservations early 
in order not to be disappointed. 


WRITE US TODAY 


Rooms are available for occupancy to 


at Langdon, Madison, Wisconsin 


Enjoy 


at Langdon means a 


room tele- 
service, and the best of 


September first. 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





“WHY DON’T WE?” ASKS PROF. FOWLKES OF WEA 





Teacher Certification 
Conference Results 


A conference on teacher certifi- 
cation, sponsored by the North 
Central association was held in 
Madison, March 26 and 27. Repre- 
sentatives of various groups and 
agencies from Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin attended. 
The conference agreed upon the 
following principles: 

1. The Legislature should dele- 
gate broad powers for the certifica- 
tion of teachers to a single state 
certificating agency. The minimum 
certification requirements for teach- 
ers should be co-operatively deter- 
mined by representatives of the 
state certificating agency, teacher 
educating institutions, employing 
officials, regional agencies, and 
others. 

2. The pattern for teacher cer- 
tification should include recognition 
of the need for a broad general 
education, professional training, 
and specialization. 

3. Minimum certification regu- 
lations should be so prepared and 
administered that they encourage 
experimentation with varying types 
of teacher educating programs on 
the part of institutions and_ in- 
service employers. 

4. The original teacher's certifi- 
cate should not be a life certificate. 

5. There should be differentia- 
tion between teaching in elementary 
and secondary grades. 

6. Teacher growth should be 
continuous; consequently, the pre- 
service and in-service aspects of 
teacher education are considered 
important. 

7. There should be reciprocity 
between states with respect to 
teacher certification. 

8. State programs of teacher ed- 
ucation and certification should in- 
clude a long term policy looking 
toward the realization of four years 
as the minimum training for all 
teachers. 

9. There should be continuous 
study of teacher supply and demand 
data. 

Wisconsin representatives in- 
cluded Messrs. C. J. Anderson, 
John H. Armstrong, Edgar G. 
Doudna, Quincy Doudna, the Rev. 
Edward J. Goebel, John T. Ken- 
drigan, Theresa M. Kleinhinz, 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, J. P. Mann, 
Rexford S. Mitchell, O. H. Plenzke, 
C. E. Radgsdale, J. F. Waddell 
and G. E. Watson. 








In a letter submitted for pub- 
lication in the JOURNAL, Professor 
John Guy Fowlkes asks the follow- 
ing questions concerning some as- 
pects of our Association. They are: 


(1) Why don’t we evaluate the 
existing sections of the Wisconsin 
Education Association, eliminate 
some sections between which there 
is obvious duplication, add some 
sections, and consolidate other 
sections ? 


(2) Why don’t we establish a 
program committee consisting of 
from nine to eleven people, pro- 
viding for overlapping tenure with 
not more than three new members 
going on the committee each year, 
thereby providing for continuity of 
policy and a type of long term 
planning with respect to the pro- 
grams which seems impossible un- 
der the present status? 


(3) Why don’t we establish a 
program committee of from three 
to five members with overlapping 
terms of office for each of the 
various sections in order that the 
section meetings may be synchro- 
nized more effectively with the 
main programs ? 

(4) Why don’t we provide for 
continuity of policy on the State 
Council of Education by establish- 
ing a policy under which not more 
than three new members will as- 
sume office each year, providing 
for continuity of policy and long 
term planning of a type which is 
impossible under the present 
organization ? 

(5) Why don’t we establish a 
method or procedure of choosing 
a president for the Wisconsin 
Education Association which will 
make impossible the employment 
of political techniques and which 
will establish the post on a pro- 
fessional basis of service rather 
than personal glory? 


(6) Why don’t we require an 
annual report from the president 
of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation which over a period of 
years would strikingly portray the 
professional functioning of this 
officer ? 


It is my belief that a good many 
of the other members of the Wis- 
consin Education Association also 
wonder why we don’t do some- 
thing about these matters and I 
suspect there are a good many 
other “why don’t wes” that might 
well be raised. 


Is it possible that it might be 
helpful towards the improvement 








Platteville STC Has 
Short Course Birthday 


On March 5-8 Platteville STC 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
Farmers’ Week, an annual agri- 
cultural program presented by the 
Pioneer college and its faculty. 

It was in 1915 when the first 
Farmers’ Week was held at Platte- 
ville. The program, as now, was 
under the direction of F. T. UIl- 
rich. Farmers of southwestern Wis- 
consin were invited to come and 
discuss farm problems. It was a 
great success, and as the years have 
rolled on, new features have been 
added: a Grain Show, a Home Ec. 
program for farm wives, the Rural 
School exhibition, Livestock Judg- 
ing contests, a Training School for 
Officers of the FFA, and most 
recently an “Ag. Round-up” eve- 
ning of home talent and community 
dancing. 

This year’s celebration witnessed 
a daily attendance of over 500, 
with over 1,100 at the Thursday 
program. Women swarmed around 
the sewing demonstrations, county 
ag agents of neighboring counties 
assisted in the discussions on farm 
problems, state leaders in vocational 
agriculture and 4-H work were on 
hand to conduct the program for 
young people, and everyone had a 
good time! 

At the first session of the 25th 
anniversary meeting special badges 
were worn by those who had been 
in attendance for 20 to 25 years. 
Special honors were shown to Pres- 
ident Asa M. Royce, J. C. Brockert, 
and F, T. Ullrich, all of whom 
were actively identified with the 
first years of the short course. 





Oellerich Heads State 
Elementary Principals 


S. A. Oellrich, Madison is the 
new president of the Wisconsin 
Elementary Principals’ association. 
Other officers elected at Madison 
last month are Laura Kellar, Shore- 
wood, and Alice Byrne, La Crosse, 
vice presidents; Harold Peterson, 
Milwaukee, treasurer, and Fred 
Schnell, Sheboygan, secretary. 





of our Association and hence in- 
creasing our effectiveness, to pro- 
vide for a kind of forum in the 
JOURNAL for two or three issues? 
At any rate, I couldn't resist drop- 
ping you this note and will con- 
clude as I started, why don’t we? 
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FALL HIGH SCHOOL BROADCASTS ANNOUNCED 





Fred Witter Heads City 
Superintendents Group 


At the April meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of City 
Superintendents, Fred Witter of 
Burlington was elected president. 
Chosen for the vice-presidency was 
A. T. Stolen of Eau Claire. Super- 
intendents W. E. Bruce of Sparta 
and W. C. Giese of Racine were 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

The State School Boards’ Asso- 
ciation chose Sam Myers of Racine 
to head that organization. 





Wm. Waterpool Goes 
To Marinette Post 


Superintendent Waterpool of 
Rice Lake has been chosen to the 
superintendency at Marinette, suc- 
ceeding George Watson who goes 
to Wauwatosa. Prior to the incum- 
bency at Rice Lake, Mr. Waterpool 
served as superintendent at Rich- 
land Center, junior high school 
principal at Marinette, and had 
experience in the Kaukauna school 





High schools will have a wide 
choice of programs available over 
State Station WHA to supplement 
their regular class-work in 1940-41. 
Ten courses have just been an- 
nounced for fall by the Wisconsin 
College of the Air. 

The following schedule of broad- 
casts will be maintained each week 
starting September 23 and continu- 
ing throughout the year: 

Monday, 2:00 P.M. Farm Science 
Spotlight. — Science applied to 
agriculture. 

Monday, 3:00 P.M. Your Job Out- 
look. — Vocational guidance 
problems. 

Tuesday, 2:00 P.M. Good Reading. 
—A pleasant approach to literary 
experiences. 

Tuesday, 3:00 P.M. Following 


Congress. — Dramatized discus- 
sions of national issues. 
Wednesday, 2:00 P.M. Over at 


Our House. — Home economics 
in action. 


system. At present Mr. Waterpool 
is a member of the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee. 








Wednesday, 3:00 P.M. Wisconsin 
Citizenship Forum.— The new- 
voter program on the air. 

Thursday, 2:00 P.M. Great Lives 
Through Books.— Good biog- 
raphies discussed and read. 

Thursday, 3:00 P.M. Consumer 
Economics. — The economic as- 
pects of daily living. 

Friday, 2:00 P.M. Meet Young 
America. — Youth looks to the 
future in America. 

Friday, 3:00 P.M. Speech Program. 
— Personal improvement in 
speaking. 

Week by week course outlines 
will be available without charge, 
according to H. A. Engel, director 
of the Wisconsin College of the 
Air. Upon request they will be 
mailed to teachers at their schools 
early in September. Write us! 





Why is Ann Emery Hall 
the favorite women’s Resi- 
dential Hall for the U. of W. 
summer session? See page 
465 for a few of the reasons. 
Write for folders. 














CLIMB-A-ROUND 
The new SAFETY Climb- 
ing Structure. Write for 
Complete Details. 








A-500-2 Swing Set 


A-500 Two-Swing Set 










SM-101-B 


EQUIPMENT 
For 


BURKE-BUILT ji 


SAFER PLAY 
















No. 916—16’ Chute, 8’ High Burke- 
Built Slides are available in a variety 
of sizes and types, to meet the require- 





J Burke-Built 
Swing Sets may be purchased in units 
of two, four, six, or eight swings. 


ages. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ments of any size school. 





Enclosed Merry-Go-Round M-3-E—12’ Diameter. 
safe, well-built, easy to operate. Popular with children of all 


M-3-E 


Thoroughly 
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EDUCATIONAL 





COMING EVENTS 

June 30-July 4—Summer NEA, at Milwaukee. 

July 6-19—National Conference in El. Ed., U. of 
W., Madison. 

July 15-18—Schoolmen’s Conference, U. of W., 
Madison. 








Teachers of English will be very interested to 
see a recent publication of the creative writing class 
of the Oshkosh High school, entitled Student Prints. 
Poetry and prose are combined to show what out- 
standing work is being done by the boys and girls 
of Oshkosh along creative writing lines. The booklet, 
attractively printed and bound in a stiff cardboard 
binding, was printed in the print shop of the high 
school, under the direction of Mr. Hartenberg. All of 
the creative work was done by the students of Miss 
Mildred Leyda. 


We've always maintained that Madison has devel- 
oped one of the best public relations programs in 
this or any other state. Their latest venture is to pro- 
vide a comprehensive Speakers’ Bureau, with all topics 
listed in a printed folder distributed among all lay 
organizations in the city. Topics touch upon general 
phases of education, the curriculum, and _ special 
services. Other city groups might well copy this idea. 
For further details contact William Marsh, 22 West 
Dayton St., Madison. 


The April JouRNAL carried information on the 
Wisconsin Vocational Guidance conference, scheduled 
at Madison, May 25. Since then Program Chairman 
Lester Recktenwald, Milwaukee, sends us more in- 
formation. Morning speakers will be Dr. C. E. Erick- 
son, Northwestern Univ., speaking .on New Develop- 
ments in Guidance, and Prof. D. D. Lescohier, U. of 
W., who will speak on Trends in Relief and Their 
Implications for Guidance. Harry Jager, Washington, 
D. C., will be the luncheon speaker, and the after- 
noon will consist of six sectional meetings on the 
post-secondary-school youth, the role of the teacher, 
programs in action, the individual, occupations, and 
rural guidance. Well known state speakers will ap- 
pear on all these programs. 


The Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin 
was addressed by E. G. Doudna, Madison, last 
month. Mr. Doudna discussed the financial situation 
of the teacher colleges. At the same meeting Walter 
Lynn, district supervisor of the NYA, described work 
being done by that agency to provide financial assis- 
tance to worthy young people in quest of education. 

The latter part of last month the Joint Committee 
staged an Educational Workshop in Monroe. Char- 
lotte Kohn represented the WEA, and Peterson and 
Ragatz of the office staff discussed educational leg- 
islation. The highlight of the workshop was an ad- 
dress by Supt. H. B. Nash, West Allis, who spoke 
on curriculum problems of high schools. 





You'll enjoy many fine friendships if you 
stay at Ann Emery Hall during your summer 
session at the “U.” See page 465. 
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Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 465. 











A few other notes from Platteville STC: Plans are 
under way for the continuation of the NYA Center 
during summer school, with the boys engaged in 
processing food from the Center garden for winter 
use. This work is under the direction of George Lar- 
son and Mrs. Lulu Cordts.—The A Capella Choir 
and the Glee Club of the college were on spring 
tours during spring vacation, singing at many points 
in southern Wisconsin. (We heard them over WIBA, 
Madison, and we can heartily endorse the Pioneer 
singers.) Hubert Edquist and B. M. Carlson were 
directors—Here’s a bit of “public relations work” 
which other colleges might well copy: students in 
training in the Dept. of Ag. at Platteville STC are 
going around the county to granges and community 
clubs giving demonstrations regarding recent, im- 
proved methods of farming. Talks were given on 
“Seed Grain Treatment’’ and “Wood Preservation 
with Coal Tar Creosote’’.—As usual, Platteville pen 
wielders have appeared in print. The March issue of 
the Elementary English Review carried an article by 
Miss Elisa Ann Neal, fourth grade critic teacher, 
entitled ‘They Can Write’; the April NEA Journal 
carried an article on “Art and the Rural School” 
by Miss Agnes Jean Douglass, head of the art de- 
partment; the April 15 issue of Scholastic had an 
article on “Mapping the Reading Trail” by Dr. 
Rachel Salisbury. 


In spite of the fact that the world is at war, and 
international goodwill seems to have “gone with 
the wind’ the World Federation of Education asso- 
ciations is doing its part to keep alive the spirit 
which established May 18 as World Goodwill Day. 
A recent communication from Paul Monroe, president 
of the World Federation, urges all teachers ‘‘to join 
in solemn commemoration of the purposes for which 
that day was established and to rededicate themselves 
to the development of a program through which the 
schools of all nations may help in building a social 
concept in the minds and hearts .of the pupils so 
that the generations to come will hate war.” 

While President Monroe does not set forth any 
plan of action or suggest any set type of school pro- 
gram to present on May 18 he feels that the day 
should not pass without in some way remembering 
the ideal which the World Federation hopes to ex- 
press through its observance. If your school does 
present a program to foster international goodwill 
we suggest you report it to Mr. Monroe, World Fed. 
of Ed. Assn’s. in Washington, D. C. 


Principal H. G. Knudtson, West Salem, sends us 
the good news that all teachers in the system, includ- 
ing himself (and he goes on tenure), have been 
re-hired at substantial increases in salary. 


Miss E. M. Bennett, head of the Spencerian Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, and for many years a leader in 
commercial education in Wisconsin, was recently 
named president of the Wisconsin Business Schools 
association. Other officers are Laura Puffer, Fountain 
City, and Mrs. S. P. Randall, Green Bay. 
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Chewing 





children enjoy this healthful pleasure 
Enjoy Chewing Gum yourself 


There’s a reason, time and place for Chewing Gum. University Research is basis of our advertising 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 





Gum 









April Fool’s Day gave several of the high school 
and college papers a chance to kick up their heels, 
with amusing results. The Craftsman, publication of 
Milwaukee Boys’ Tech. H. S., looked as though the 
make up editor had deserted the water-wagon, as 
heads and articles were scrambled, printed upside 
down, and all mixed up. The paper was even printed 
backwards, with the fold at the right side, instead of 
on the left. Editor Toennessen and his staff sure did 
manage to violate every rule of journalism in that 
issue! 

Another school paper celebrating the spirit of 
April 1 was the Exponent, newspaper of Platteville 
STC. After announcing that not a word in the paper 
was true the editors cut loose with some fine fictitious 
reporting, announcing, among other things, that Dr. 
Longhorn’s history classes were embarking for a 
European cruise to study war at first hand! The issue 
was printed on a variety of “loud” colored papers 
that attracted a great deal of attention. 


J. H. Wheelock, principal of the Vernon County 
Normal school for the past forty-two years, recently 
announced his retirement from educational work, be- 
ginning this June. Mr. Wheelock is the dean of 
principals of county normal schools in the state. 
Besides his long period of service in Vernon county 
he organized the first county normal at Medford, 
was head of the Waushara county normal one year, 
and was county superintendent of schools in Mar- 
quette county for six years. 


The Burnett County local of the WEA met at 
Siren, March 20, with a portion of the meeting 
devoted to a panel discussion on new trends in 
report cards. Supt. E. J. Adams reports a very inter- 
esting and worthwhile meeting. 


George Bartel, supervising teacher in Kewaunee 
county, recently deserted the bachelor ranks, with his 
marriage to Miss Nora Behrens, at Manitowoc. 


And speaking of marriage, if you folks have been 
in the habit of writing Miss Norma Schwarz, the sec- 
retary of Mr. Plenzke, you'll better make a note to 
address her as Mrs. Robert Waterman, hereafter. She 
switched her title on May 7. 


With the increased demand for teachers with radio 
training, Central State Teachers college will offer a 
summer course for teachers entitled, ‘Radio in the 
Schools”. Included in the course will be the devel- 
opment of radio broadcasting, cultural aspects of 
radio, classroom utilization of school broadcasting, 
and the production of school programs. This teacher's 
study in radio will be taught by Miss Gertie L. 
Hanson of the faculty. 

Supporting the radio work, as a practical labora- 
tory, will be the new Radio Workshop under the 
supervision of Mr. J. D. Colby of the faculty of 
Central State. The Workshop, completed last fall, 
consists of complete studios and control room to- 
gether with workrooms and offices. Professional re- 
cording equipment is part of the installation, and 
the studios maintain a wired connection with the 
state-owned radio station at Stevens Point. 


Supt. J. H. Murphy, head of the New Holstein 
schools for the past 7 years, succeeds Bill Waterpool 
at Rice Lake. Nice going, Murph! 





Each summer many former residents return 
to Ann Emery Hall and bring their friends. 
Turn to page 465. 
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Ann Emery Hall, comer of Langdon and 
Frances, is open for University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session. Turn to page 465, 











Last month we carried an item concerning the serv- 
ices of the Pan—American Union, in supplying schools 
with free material in the interests of bane relations 
and understanding with our Latin-American neigh- 
bors. This prompted the following note of endorse- 
ment from H. E. Sperling, Principal of the Horace 
Mann school, Sheboygan: “We sent for material from 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., early, 
and were most generously supplied. Our third grade 
is adapting one of the plays entitled ‘Pan-American 
Day—a Pageant for Elementary Grades’ to our own 
use and combining it with materials from other 
sources. We are using songs that we learned in Prof. 
Gordon’s Music Class of 1938-39 over WHA. The 
songs are of Mexican origin and hence are used 
fittingly in a Pan—American program.—All the chil- 
dren made flags for the countries of South America. 
These are used in the Banner Parade of the Pageant. 
By this activity the children were introduced to a 
whole continent of countries new to them in their 
social studies work. Pan-American Day has become 
a very special and significant day in our room. Our 
activities for the month of April are centered around 
it. By concentrated effort we have accumulated ma- 
terial that is vital in establishing attitudes of friend- 
liness, cooperation, and happiness. We need that in 
Pan—America! 

“Through it all, peace brings a message for the 
future; for the attitudes developed today are the 
foundations of Peace for tomorrow.” 


Harvard C. Smith, Kenosha Senior High school 
teacher, was re-elected president of the Kenosha Edu- 
cation association late in March. Other officers are 
Irene Lilley, vice-president; Eugenie Snowhook, sec- 
retary; and Eldyn Leschinsky, treasurer. 


Undaunted by the fact that the school district and 
village of Galesville both voted, last month, against 
the raising of a sum for the purchase of new uni- 
forms for the school band, the parents of school 
musicians met and arranged to raise the money 
through the agency of a community card party. 


Louis Lyon, assistant principal and teacher of 
physical education and manual arts at Roosevelt 
school, Oshkosh, is the newly elected president of 
the Oshkosh Education association. He succeeds Miss 
Esther Tilleson. Vera Ives succeeds Orpha Wollangk 
as vice president, while Irene Schwandt and Earl 
Smith were re-elected as secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. Newly elected members of the executive 
committee are Martin Worthen, May L. Beencken, 
and Olive Davenport. 


H. C. Wegner, superintendent at Waupun, was 
elected president of the Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation association for 1940, at the recent convention 
held in Fond du Lac. Other officers are E. N. Erick- 
son, Manitowoc, vice-president; A. M. Blyer, Osh- 
kosh, treasurer; Ann Giese, Ripon, secretary; and 
H. H. Helms, New London, member of the executive 
committee for a three-year term. 





Ann Emery Hall is one block from Lake 
Mendota where you may swim, canoe, or sail. 

















We quote: 

“seasy, lively vocabulary”’ 
“great readiness material’’ 
“captivating stories’”’ 
“‘wonderfully organized”’ 


“‘the pictures, the color, 
the FUN!”’ 


EASY GROWTH IN READING 
HILDRETH 
Felton, Henderson, Meighen 


TWO LARGE READINESS BOOKS 

THREE PRE-PRIMERS TWO SECOND READERS 
TWO PRIMERS TWO THIRD READERS 
TWO FIRST READERS full equipment 

















Turn to page 465. 
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WANT TO EARN 
EASY EXTRA CASH 
THIS SUMMER? 


ERE is a most unusual op- 


portunity for YOU to earn 
extra money during spare 
moments this summer. We 
have evolved a plan that makes 
this spare time work a profit- 
able pleasure. No specified 
hours of work. You are your 
own “boss”. Careful training 
and constant help from us as- 
sures you a lucrative return. 


OT only is this an easy way 

to add to your income — 
but it’s so easy to begin. Just 
write a card or letter to Mr. 
Paul Wagner asking for full 
details on ‘Extra Income For 
Me”, in care of this company. 


Wier 


Legal Reserve Lite Insurance 





MADISON WISCONSIN 


x* 





Ann Emery Hall's recreation roof provides 
a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn to 








page 465. 





H. H. Polzer, Highland, is the new president of 
the Iowa County Teachers association. Edward New- 
ton, Cobb, is vice president and Ruth Garvey, Mifflin, 
secretary—treasurer. 


Hopes for public sanction of a new high school 
in Beloit went a-glimmering in the April election, 
when the citizens, by the slim margin of 254 votes, 
decided against the erection of a new school. The 
old high school is terribly crowded, and interested 
citizens are still hopeful of having a favorable re- 
action to a plan for a new school, even though this 
specific proposal of a $900,000 bond issue was voted 
down. 


Miss Agnes Brigham, accompanied by Miss Mary 
Lou Liddle and Miss Dorothy Schroeder, represented 
Platteville STC at the water sports conference held 
at the U. of W., March 8-9. The conference was 
sponsored as an activity of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a de- 
partment of the NEA. 


J. H. Murphy, principal of the New Holstein High 
school, was elected president of the Fox River Valley 
Schoolmasters’ association, at the meeting of the 
club on April 5, at Fond du Lac. Other newly 
elected officers are Alvin J. Armstrong, Menasha, 
vice-president; and Werner Witte, Appleton, secre- 
tary—treasurer. 

At the banquet held in Fond du Lac the school- 
masters debated teachers’ salary schedules, with Mar- 
vin Olson, Neenah, Supt. Hugh Bonar, Manitowoc, 
and Dr. Leroy Peterson, WEA Research Director, as 
participants. 


Rosendale High school is a real community center. 
Last month the farmers of the county held a Barley 
School there, and over 450 were in attendance. Maybe 
that’s one of the reasons why the community feels so 
kindly toward the teachers, and the board gave them 
a salary raise of about 10% for next year! 











Wanted! 
Salesmen With Car 


To present a new idea in mo- 
tion picture visual education 
to schools. Should average 
$75.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
Splendid part-time position 
for teachers, principals and 


superintendents. References 
required. Correspondence in- 
vited. 


FILMSETS, INC. 


1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 
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for women attending the 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


* 
RATES FOR 


$60 - $65 - $70 


Room and Board for 6 Weeks 
$5 deposit required 


Rooms also available for 8 weeks 


phone in each room 
Delicious food Recreation room 
Cool, delightful rooms 


Interesting social program 


265 Langdon - 





Ann Emerp Hall 


. .. A Residence of Distinction .. . 


SUMMER SESSION 


Better sight lamp, running water, and 


Innerspring mattresses 


Madison, Wis. 


Recreation Roof 


Ann Emery is ideally 
situated in the center of 
University life, just two 
blocks from the campus, 
one block from Lake 
Mendota, with private 
pier for your use. 


You are within easy 
walking distance from 
Capitol square, the shops, 
theatres, etc. Ann Emery 
Hall welcomes you. 




















All’s well that ends well, as Billy Shakespeare 
would have us know. And that’s the case as far as 
Marshfield High school is concerned. For two years 
the community was torn asunder over a suitable site 
for the proposed new high school, and so bitter was 
the controversy that at times it lookéd very doubtful 
that the school would ever be built. But finally things 
were started, still with a rather bad taste in the 
mouths of many citizens. But now that’s all water 
over the dam, and the new school was opened last 
month, with a proverbial blaze of glory. Everyone 
seems happy, and from all appearances the school 
is a dandy. The Marshfield News—Herald had a very 
complete supplement on March 15, devoted to the 
new school. 


Miss Rose Dunbar, veteran teacher at Mineral 
Point, has resigned, as of June this year. 


“Pupil Guidance” was the theme of an all-day 
conference of Iowa county teachers, held in Dodge- 
ville, March 30, and according to Supt. Lillian M. 
Ellis the meeting was a decided success. During the 
morning the rural and state graded teachers observed 
class work conducted by Dodgeville teachers, after 
which Miss Maybell Bush spoke on Learning Situa- 
tions. During the same time the high school teachers 
had a round-table discussion directed by Miss Mar- 
garet Fosse, Madison East High school, on What 
the High School Classroom Teacher Can Do in the 
Way of Guidance. Following a luncheon the teachers 
heard talks by Supt. Milton Fischer, Miss Bush, and 
C. H. Waller, Madison. Mr. Waller stressed the need 
for training for the development of a well-rounded 
personality. 
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Miss Ethel Newby, principal of the Jefferson 
school, Fond du Lac, will teach second grade in the 
Laboratory School at the University of Wisconsin 
this summer and assist in the Elementary Workshop. 
During the recent A.C.E. convention in Milwaukee, 
Miss Newby was one of the discussants in the group 
on “Meeting Community Needs Through Programs 
of Adult Education and New Programs in Early 
Childhood Education’. 


The Monroe county teachers had a very successful 
meeting at Tomah the early part of last month, and 
Winifred Fitch, Warrens state graded school, was 
named president for next year. Other new officers 
are LaVerne Meyers, Sparta, vice-president; and 
Harley Hagen, Tomah, secretary—treasurer. 


Secretary Plenzke was one of the main speakers at 
the state PTA convention in Fond du Lac, April 
23-25. He was one of the speakers at the Legisla- 
tive Dinner the evening of April 23. 


Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc, was recently 
granted a new three-year contract. Mr. Bonar has 
been head of the Manitowoc schools since 1927, at 
which time he came from Rich]and Center. 


The Industrial Arts committee of the WEA has 
been working diligently on a course in drawing to 
be integrated with other school subjects. On May 17 
a large number of drawing teachers will be invited 
to Wauwatosa for the purpose of subjecting the 
materials thus far prepared to critical analysis. Chair- 
man Roy R. Van Duzee reports his committee is 
making gratifying progress. 
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Do YOU need extra funds for the “No Salary 
Months”? Loans are available for summer 
school, vacation expenses, doctor bills, family 
emergencies, home improvements—or for any 
other worthy purpose. We invite you to com- 
pare interest cost with any outside loaning 
agency. 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 

404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wis. 











Supt. Lester M. Emans, Waupaca, has accepted 
the principalship of the Lakewood school, in Maple 
Bluff, Madison suburb. 


In memory of Miss Caroline Barbour, whose re- 
cent passing brought such sorrow to all who knew 
her, the Superior, Wisconsin branch of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education and students and 
alumnae of the Superior State Teachers college are 
planning to establish a memorial library shelf at the 
college. It is the plan that the library shelf contain 
choice publications in the field of childhood education 
and be added to annually. They are eager that all 
friends of Miss Barbour who share their desire to 
pay tribute to her outstanding contribution to child- 
hood education feel a cordial invitation to join with 
them in their plan. Contributions or inquiries may 
be sent to Miss Minda Hovland or Miss Blanche 
Barse, Superior State Teachers college. 


It's a girl at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Leroy 
Peterson! Dr. Peterson, Research Director of the 
WEA, is now the proud papa of two girls. His wife 
is the former Florence Fenske, who taught in Madi- 
son prior to her marriage. The newest addition to 
the Peterson household arrived on April 25. Her 
name: Karen Lynn. 


Dr. Chester O. Newlun, president of the North- 
west State college, Alva, Oklahoma, and former city 
superintendent at Marshfield, is the co-author of a 
series of Elementary English workbooks (Grades 3-6) 
published by the College Entrance Book Co., New 
York City. 


A recent caller at the WEA office was Miss Ivy O. 
Hendricks, assistant to the Midwestern director of 
the Junior Red Cross. Miss Hendricks was “hitting 
the high spots” in Wisconsin, and she was anxious 
to secure the cooperation of school officials in for- 
warding the Junior Red Cross work in this state. She 
told us one thing which we did not know, and we 
are sure many school people do not understand: the 
work of the Junior Red Cross is not based upon 
student solicitation of funds, and so there should not 
be the same objection raised to this work which is 
raised (with reason, we feel) in connection with 
“drives” of one sort or another which may be worthy 
in themselves, but which tend to make children un- 
able to crontribute feel a sense of shame. The WEA 
strongly endorses the work of the Junior Red Cross, 
and we trust that many schools will cooperate in its 
activities program. 





If you need to borrow to finance the com- 
ing summer, see YOUR CREDIT UNION first. 
Any member of the WEA holding a teaching 
contract for the coming year is eligible for this 
service. All transactions strictly confidential] 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 

404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wis. 














Conservation Camp—For Credit! 


Again the State Teacher Colleges are cooperating 
on a series of summer field courses offered at Lost 
Lake Conservation Camp. Courses in Conservation, 
Field Zoology, Botony, and Nature Study, will be 
given for credit. The courses are supplemented by 
lectures and moving pictures by the U. S, Forest 
Department, from whom the camp is rented. This 
camp offers an ideal combination of book study and 
practical application of conservation education. Cabins 
are provided for students, and ample opportunity is 
afforded for recreation. The camp director, Thorpe 
Langley, Superior STC can supply you with further 
information as to costs and details of courses. The 
cost is exceedingly low. 


Superintendent Frank Bray is returning to his 
position as superintendent of the Fort Atkinson 
schools next year which will be his twentieth in 
charge of that system. 


Last fall, Miss Signe A. Benson of the Mauston 
High school completed a follow-up study of the 
high school graduates for the years 1924-1938. Sur- 
vey data received include not only the amount and 
type of further training, present occupations, etc., but 
also an evaluation of the high school training re- 
ceived and suggestions for improvement. 

Mr. Ralf Thomas, also of Mauston High school, 
is making a similar study of the drop-outs for those 
same years. This project is part of the fulfillment of 
his M. A. degree this summer at Northwestern 
University. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member at Time of Death 


Clifford Field, former teacher at Genoa City, who 
resigned his position last year because of ill health 
died of pneumonia the latter part of January. 


* Miss Mabel J. Hocking, a teacher in the Mil- 
waukee schools for the past 20 years, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital, Feb. 18, after an illness of about 
six months. 


Miss Alice O. Gordon, 55, a member of the faculty 
of La Crosse STC for the past 30 years, died at a La 
Crosse hospital, Feb. 25, after a brief illness. 


Donald E. Frank, 60, for many years a teacher of 
Latin in Milwaukee Riverside H. S., prior to his re- 
tirement in 1930, died on March 11 after a brief 
illness. 


Miss Nancy Olson, a Milwaukee teacher for the 
past 20 years, died at her home in Milwaukee on 
March 29. 


Miss Ida M. Hawks, 70, a Milwaukee teacher 
from 1892 until 1935, when she retired, died at her 
home in Milwaukee, April 9. 


Miss Jean Fraser, 71, a teacher in the Neenah 
public schools for 39 years prior to 1926, when 
she retired, died at a Neenah hospital April 17. She 
had been in failing health for several years and had 
made her home at the hospital since 1937. 


Miss Nellie D, Ramaker, 70, first woman to be- 
come a public school principal in Sheboygan, died 
at her home in Sheboygan, April 18. She retired in 
1927. 
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In one of the most stimulating and constructive 
conventions in the history of the organization, the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers set a 
new record for attendance in Fond du Lac in April. 
Programs, panels and discussions dealt with prac- 
tical problems of the home and school and the pity 
is that teachers were unable to witness the PTA’ers 
keen grasp of educational issues. Mrs. H. P. Stoll 
rounded out her term and may well feel gratified at 
the record. 

Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha, was chosen president ; 
Mrs. George Chatterton, Madison, first vice president ; 
and Miss Ethel Newby, Fond du Lac, secretary. At 


CHAS 













TEACHERS AGENCY 


HONEST DEALINGS WITH TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS—EXCELLENT PHOTO SERVICE 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 





the annual banquet certificates of life membership 
were awarded to four people for outstanding service 
to the organization. Recipients were Mrs. Edith Hoyt, 
Madison, Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison, Mrs. Frank 
Kimball, Briggsville, and L. P. Goodrich, Fond 
du Lac. 

Included among resolutions adopted by its house 
of delegates was one which forespoke the united 
opposition of the Congress to any measures which 
would impair our educational system. Another favored 
the principle of tenure for properly qualified teachers. 

The JOURNAL congratulates the outgoing officers 
and welcomes the new into continued co-operation 
in behalf of the welfare of home and school. 












—FORTIETH YEAR— 


890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 











MISSOULA, MONTANA 


HUF 





r LASKA AN H 
TEAC H E R Ss AG E N CY Good teachers =< iencellent Pointe ag departments, 


Member N.A.T.A. Certification book. free to members. 


particularly music. For best placement register with Huff's now— 
superior placement service for a quarter of a century. 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1524,—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions from Uni- 


versity down to Kindergarten 


is outstanding. 
Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants 


rite for information and 1940 forecast. 
assured, Corresponding Agencies: 


535 5th Ave., New York City; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 





We place age! teach- 
ers in fine city and 
suburban schools, 
especially around Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 


The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1939 
received am average 
increase of more than 
$250.00. 











Palace Building 





OTHER OFFICES: 


Chicago 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


H. S. SIMMONS, M.A., Manager 


Folder ‘‘How to Make an Application and Other Useful Information’’ FREE with each registra- 
tion. Supply limited, first come, first served. The better schools in Wisconsin call on us for 
teachers. Whether you want to make advancement in the Wisconsin schools, or elsewhere, we 
have offices strategically located to serve you. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City New York Spokane 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service Is _ of bo 
Nationwide N.A 





We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ez- 
cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 
th executives and teachers. Earl 
-T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


registration is an advantage. Member 





19th Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 








Write for Free Bulletin: “Vacancy News of 1940.” 
Teachers’ Application Handbook Free to Members. 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


910 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 


Member 
Nat’l Ass'n 
Teachers’ 
Agenctes 











A Wisconsin Agency with a Well-Earned Reputation of Reliability and Service 


we PARKER 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 


Member Natl, Assn. Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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NEW - 


—THE INTERMEDIATE READERS— 


of the series: 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Gates—Huber—Ayer—Peardon 
Extending through the Sixth Grade the 
objectives and principles of the famous 
Gates Program of Reading. 

LET'S LOOK AROUND _LET’S TRAVEL ON 

—Fourth Reader —Fifth Reader 

LET’S GO AHEAD 
—Sixth Reader 
With Preparatory Books & Manuals for each. 
Newly published UNIT READERS 
for the Primary Program: 
For the Second For the Third 

Reader: Reader: 

(WE GROW UP) (WIDE WINGS) 
Animals Are Fun(1) Year-Round Fun (1) 
Always Ready (2) Little Bear (2) 
Brownie and His Tony and Jo-Jo (3) 





Friends (3) Fifty Winters Ago 
Animals Work Too (4) 

(4) Trails in the Woods 
Pueblo Indian 

Stories (5) Kurti and Hardi (6) 


We Go Away (6) The Sad Prince (7) 


« 
DEMOCRACY READERS 
Edited by CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS 


A series for the education of children in 
the American way of living. Sweeping the 
country in state and local adoptions. 


Seven-Book Series: Primer through 
Sixth Reader 


* 
NEW SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND HISTORIES McGuire 


For intermediate grades 


AMERICA THEN AND NOW 
THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 








SPRING 








BOOKS 


A language series: 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 


Bair—Neal—Foster—Storm—Sanders 
The whole wide realm of childhood experi- 
ences — active, realistic, happy—is drawn 
upon as the setting for the mastery of 
language habits and skills in this new 
course. 

FUN WITH WORDS—Grade 3 
WITH TONGUE AND PEN—Grade 4 
WORDS AND THEIR USE—Grade 5 
BETTER ENGLISH USAGE—Grade 6 
KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE—Grade 7 
STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH—Grade 8 
® 
A junior science series: 


SCIENCE Watkins—Perry 
IN OUR MODERN WORLD 


Incomparable cycle treatment of science 
principles in expanding treatment from 
year to year. 

UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE—Grade 7 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE—Grade 8 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL— Grade 9 








e@ 
A new program for the improvement of 
reading at junior and senior high 
school levels 


READING AND THINKING 


Center—Persons 
Challenging, stimulating materials of the 
work or study type designed to improve 
reading skills. 








* 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Goodfellow 
An introduction to the principles of busi- 
ness, approached from the point of view 
of the beginner. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 





BOOK GOSSIP 


Several important Allyn & Bacon books have 
reached our desk this past month. 

Users of the Quinlan Readers, and anyone else in- 
terested in outstanding reading material for the 
grades, will be interested to know that the second 
reader, Faces and Places, (250 pages, 66c net) has 
been published. Like the first two books in the se- 
ries, Winky and Day by Day this new book is beau- 
tifully illustrated, type well chosen for the eye needs 
of second grade youngsters, and the vocabulary is 
very carefully graded. With 389 new words Faces 
and Places reviews all words used in the previous 
two books. Following the general plan of the series, 
new words are listed on the color band of the page 
on which they are introduced, and each new word is 
repeated one or more times within the next two 
pages. Still, with the commendably low rate of new 
word introduction the text has more than 20,000 
running words, with the average of 1.6 new words 
per page, giving the book a practical simplicity. As 
in the other books, poems and songs are included to 
lighten the text and give a sparkling variety. 

Keeping in step with the production of the Quinlan 
Readers the second book of the Adventures in Sci- 
ence series made its bow this past month. It is Ad- 
ventures in Science With Bob and Don (131 pages, 
54c net). The book is an extension of the plan car- 
ried on in the previous book of the series, as to type 
of illustrations, content, and physical make-up. The 
colored photographs are good and the nature stories 
told, in relation to child experiences, are carefully 
planned. The publishers called our attention to one 
fact which seems to us to be of great importance: 
the editorship rests with a different person for each 
book, so that specialized talent can be used to make 
the material of utmost value to the grade level for 
which the book is written. 

Two other books from the Allyn & Bacon presses 
are for the junior high school or senior high school 
levels. A beginning French book Chardenal, First 
Course (358 pages, $1.20 net) is the first of a two- 
book series. The book is simple, practical, thorough, 
and carefully graded. Only the simplest rules of pro- 
nunciation are given at first, and there is practice in 
pronunciation in every lesson. The book is very care- 
fully graded, with a controlled vocabulary. 

Vocations and School (360 pages, $1.05 net) is a 
basic course in occupational guidance for the junior 
high school grades. It is designed to give the stu- 
dent an informational background in a vast variety of 
vocations, rather than providing specific guidance for 
a few fields of training. It is essentially a survey 
course which provides a simple, concise overview of 
the entire world of work. Occupations are classified 
by reference to five major fields: agriculture, business, 
industry, home making, and the professions, and three 
training levels to which all vocational enterprises 
may be assigned—little skill, skilled, and the science 
level. Each profession is discussed from the angle of 
what the worker does, what the work offers, and what 
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the work requires. It's a good basic book; nothing 
fancy as to make-up, but well illustrated and well 
written. 


The many friends of Tom Hippaka, former super- 
visor of industrial arts in the Madison schools and 
now professor of industrial education at Iowa State 
college, will be interested to learn he is the author 
of a new book “Indomitable Finland’ (225 pages, 
$2.50) published by the Daylion Company, 11 Mil- 
marson Place, Washington D. C. The book, com- 
plete with maps and pictures, gives the reader a fine 
understanding of the Finnish people. Proceeds are 
going to the Finnish Relief. Orders may be placed 
through Moseleys, Browns, or the Co-op in Madison, 
or direct with the publishers. 


Ginn & Co. has just started a worthy series in 
music appreciation called Making Friends With 
Music. Thus far two pupils’ books have been pub- 
lished, Prelude, and Progress, with two more, Af 
Home and Abroad, and New Horizons to be pub- 
lished soon. The cost of each is $.60, while the 
teacher's manual The Pilot (for the first two books) 
is $2.00. The manual covering the last two books is 
called The Mentor, and this will be published soon. 

These books are written for the upper grades and 
high school levels. They all are based on the idea of 
establishing a real understanding and enjoyment of 
music. The books give the pupil contact with all 
forms of musical expression, from simple instru- 
mental compositions and folk songs to operas and 
symphonies. 

The interpretation of the music is simple and yet 
of such a nature that the pupil’s appreciation of the 
composer and his work is heightened. The effective- 
ness of the class work will be immeasurably in- 
creased by an intelligent use of the teacher's manual, 
which is naturally scored with the pupil's text. 

With an increasing accent upon cultural training 
in our schools this book offers a great deal of value 
and inspiration. 


A Wisconsin author and photographer, Edna Bill- 
ings of Racine, has just published an interesting sup- 
plementary reader for children of the lower grades, 
entitled Buttons and Bo (Random House, $1.00). It 
is a charming book of simple narrative and very 
clever illustrations in the form of photographs. Suit- 
able for first or second graders. 


One of the most significant publications in the 
field of American history came from the presses of 
Scribner's Sons a year or so 4go under the title The 
Dictionary of American Biography. Following the 
publication of this momentous work there was con- 
siderable demand for a similar compilation of his- 
torical material covering the thousands of events and 








Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann Emery’s 
recreation roof. See page 465, 
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NEW 
BASIC READERS 
in the 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 

The 1940 Revision of the Elson-Gray 


@ adjust learning to read to the individual growth 
patterns of children 


@ enable children to enjoy reading and profit from 
reading while they are learning to read. 


Write for prospectus and sample pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


WM CHICAGO - ATLANTA « DALLAS: NEW YORK Hi 











For Elementary English 


If you contemplate changing textbooks 
you will want to examine 


Simpson—Adams—Douglass—Fowler 
Enlarged 1938 Course, Grades 3-6, also 
Junior High Course, Grades 7—8—9 
Widely recognized as the most successful 
series on the market for teaching ele- 

mentary English. 
a 
Solving the problem of problem solving! 
Published April 15, 1940 


SCHOOL DAYS 


Elsie Bailey and Lou Belle Stevens 
for Grades 5-6 
Cloth, 192 pp. List .68 


Another new book— 


PROBLEMS IN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 


Gilmartin-K entopp-—Dundon 
for Grades 7-8-9 
Cloth, 192 pp. List .80 


Practical, concrete problems, in content 
based on daily experiences, school and 
social activities. 


Correspondence invited 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Division Office Wisconsin Representative 
4620 N. Ravenswood Ave. Sanford V. Wilson 
Chicago, Illinois Oconto, Wisconsin 





policies which have gone to make up American his- 
tory. In answer to that demand Scribner’s Sons an- 
nounces a six-volume series (five texts and one index) 
under the title Dictionary of American History. The 
entire series will cost $60, though during the period 
of publication this spring and summer a special price 
is being offered schools and libraries wishing to 
secure the series volume by volume as published. 

This important contribution to the field of Ameri- 
can history was launched in 1936, with James Trus- 
low Adams as editor in chief, and more than 1,000 
historians as contributors. Several Wisconsin histori- 
ans have shared in the compiling of information cov- 
ered. The books are of great value in research and 
the writing of history papers, as they afford quick 
reference to material, arranged in a handy alphabetical 
manner. 


Silver—Burdett has just released three new books in 
the Unit-Activity Reading Series: Distant Doorways 
(480 pp. $1.12 list) ; Frontiers Old and New (512 
pp. $1.12 list) and On the Long Road (512 pp. 
$1.12 list). The books are printed in offset, with 
full use of bleedoffs, many drawings in four colors, 
and with type which is clear, large and easy to read. 
The stories are those which children like: action and 
adventure, surprise, humor and achievement. Teachers 
will be pleased with the attractive Preparatory Sec- 
tions at the beginning of each unit, with striking 
illustrations and interesting material to build back- 
grounds of understanding. Another feature of help to 
teachers are the study helps at the end of each unit. 
A teacher's guide accompanies each book. 


From time to time there have been histories of 
Wisconsin. Some have been adequate, and many 
rather sketchy in character. From the presses of 
Prentice-Hall there recently appeared a Wisconsin 
state biography which is comprehensive and obviously 
done with scholarly care. The author is William F. 
Raney, professor of history at Lawrence college, Ap- 
pleton, and the name of the book is Wisconsin, A 
Story of Progress (529 pages, $4.00 list). It is far 
more than a history, though naturally the life story 
of the state commands a prominent part in the book. 
But it is interpretive history, giving the reader an 
understanding of the philosophy which has shaped the 
development of our ,state, and the marked contribu- 
tions made by Wisconsin people and Wisconsin in- 
stitutions. While a goodly portion of the book nec- 
essarily directs the attention of the reader to the 
basic historical development of the state care has 
been taken to bring the book up to date and trace the 
history of Wisconsin during the depression years 
and up to 1939. 


Teachers who have used three-dimensional teaching 
devises will be interested to know that Newson & 
Co. has purchased the publications of the Orthovis 
Co., publishers of those interesting books with three 
dimension illustrations. Three books by Dr. Ernst R. 
Breslich of the Univ. of Chicago, on algebra and 
geometry, as well as several books on nature study 
are among the principal titles, 

Incidentally, speaking of the Newson Co. reminds 
us that they have just published an interesting arith- 
metic book, under the title of School Days (192 pp. 
$.68 list). It's a book of arithmetic problems for 
grades 5 and 6. One unique feature of the book is 

















Ann Emery Hall's spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 465. 
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the fact that it has a story sequence, with the same 
characters running through the entire text. As might 
be expected in a modern arithmetic book daily ex- 
perience and school activities form the content of 
the problems. Care has been taken to correlate the 
material with other subjects in school work. It’s a 
fresh and modern approach to the arithmetic teach- 
ing problem, and we feel sure that many teachers will 
find the book helpful in stimulating student interest 
in this field of learning. 


A Wisconsin schoolman, R. A. Power, Viroqua, 
is the author and publisher of The Cooperative 
Primer (91 pp. $.50 per copy, or $.40 per copy in 
lots of ten or more), written as a digest to give the 
reader an over-all view of the cooperative movement 
as it exists today. A helpful publication for all those 
who have the obligations of teaching about coopera- 
tives in the public schools. Material arranged so as 
to be useful in study groups. 


Ginn & Co. has published many notable books in 
the field of science. This past month brought us two 
new books in that field: Changes All Around Us 
(third book in a seven-book series called New Path- 
ways in Science. Price of Changes All Around Us 
$.80) and Everyday Biology (a high school text 
priced at $1.92) 

Changes All Around Us follows the general pat- 
tern of the other books in this series. It is written 
to develop the child’s understanding of some of the 
basic working principles of science. It tells of the 
changes in weather, and how plants, animals, and 
people prepare for changes in weather; it describes 
the sun, moon, and stars; it discusses the uses of 
electricity, how soil is made, etc. Discussion is stimu- 





Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 465, 











lated under Things To Think About, at the end of 
each unit. Also, activity is stimulated by suggestions 
of Things To Do. The book is well illustrated, with 
color drawings, and many detail illustrations. Every- 
day Biology, under the authorship of Curtis, Caldwell 
and Sherman, is a very well organized, beautifully 
illustrated book of 653 pages. It serves the needs of 
the everyday citizen as well as of the student of 
science. At every point the text keeps sight of the 
practical application of biology to real life situations. 
Many of the topics deal with health education, the 
personal biology of the everyday citizen, vacation- 
time biology, and conservation. The book is roughly 
divided into eight units: Problems Which Living 
Things Must Solve, Plants, The Kinds of Living 
Things, Conservation of Living Things, Nutrition, 
The Responses of Living Things, Control of Disease, 
and The Continuance and Improvement of Living 
Things. It’s a very practical book, and one frankly 
designed to make the study of biology interesting to 
youth. 


Two new Macmillan books: 

Let's Go Ahead (446 pp. $1.32 list) is the sixth 
grade reader in the Gates—Ayer New Work-Play se- 
ries of intermediate grade readers. Illustrations and 
text are integrated with studies of nature, history, 
science and invention, humor, and folk tales and leg- 
ends. Each selection has been written by an author 
of high standing in the field of juvenile literature. 
The same method is employed in this book as that 
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The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


By YOAKAM, VEVERKA AND ABNEY 


The content of these newly-released books is so easy, and 
illustrations are so pleasing, that learning to read becomes a 
thrilling experience for pupils . . . and the teaching of read 


ing becomes a source of enjoyment and pleasure to the teacher. 
Simplicity of method; most appealing illustrations by Milo 
Winter; plus an exclusive program for Speech Improvement 
make this latest Laidlaw offering the outstanding reading 
program available today! 
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used in the primary unit. A Preparatory Book accom- 
panies each reader, while a Teacher's Manual pro- 
vides a full explanation of the method of instruction. 
One feature of the book seems rather awkward: that 
of having a dictionary of unfamiliar words in the 
back of the book. It would seem helpful to have the 
new words defined on the pages where they are first 
introduced, and then possibly repeated in the back 
in grouped alphabetical arrangement. This might help 
to overcome the major criticism levied at the Gates- 
Ayer series, that the vocabulary is not as well con- 
trolled as desired and the introduction of new words 
too rapid for the average pupil to absorb. 

This Way, Please (Eleanor Boykin, 318 pp. $1.40 
list) is a very informal and yet very important book 
on good manners for high school students. It is a 
very sane, common-sense sort of book, but with 
enough sparkle to intrigue the average high school 
student, who underneath all his studied air of pseudo- 
sophistication has a desperate desire to do the right 
thing at the right time. There’s nothing worse, for a 
high school student, than to be regarded as “‘queer’’, 
and this book is a sure way of keeping him on the 
right path. The text is written in an informal, con- 
versational style, with added spice in the amusing 
pen drawings. A good book! 


Specific evidence that the English curriculum is 
being adjusted to “a changing school population, a 
changing society, and a changing philosophy of edu- 
cation” is presented in Conducting Experiences in 
English (D. Appleton—Century Co. for the National 
Council of Teachers of English, $2.25). 

The study was undertaken three years ago by a 
committee of the National Council to supply con- 
crete illustrations for the Experience Curriculum in 
English.” It is composed of contributions from 274 
successful teachers and administrators in elementary, 
secondary, and teacher training schools throughout 
the country with interpretative comment by the 
committee members. 

“All that was worthwhile in the traditional cur- 
ticulum has been absorbed in the new experience- 
centered curriculum,’ the findings reveal. Classics 
are not being tossed out at the rapid rate which 
some feared; but the treatment is different, and con- 
temporary books often are used for comparison with 
older books of similar theme. 

The most marked change appears in the treatment 
of language experiences. Personality as reflected in 
the power to use language in social situations is re- 
ceiving wide attention, and “grammar is being learned 
without tears as instrumental to Bsc. com- 
munication.” Research has revealed which essentials 
are causing the greatest number of errors in speech 
and in writing, and pupils and teachers have learned 
to employ a technique for mastering these essentials 
“through habit-forming practice at the specific point 
where the individual pupil’s language falls below the 
level of acceptable colloquial English.” 

Among other significant changes in educational 
directions are the following: 

The grading system in most places is undergoing 
significant change. Tests that teach pupils why 
their answers are right or wrong (illustrations are 
given) are replacing examinations which give only 
a total numerical or letter grade. 

Scientific measurements are providing incon- 
trovertible evidence of the range and kind of in- 
dividual differences. Differentiation is further 
made possible by the publication of many kinds 
of instructional material. 


'W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chairman. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Co. $1.75. 


Learning activities in the present-day experience- 
centered curriculum are stimulating boys and girls 
to integrate their experience. 


Angela M. Broening, assistant director of research 
in the Baltimore Public Schools and assigned head 
of the English department of the Forest Park High 
School of Baltimore, served as chairman of the edi- 
torial committee. Other members were: W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, who was chair- 
man of the curriculum commission which prepared 
An Experience Curriculum in English; Ethel Mabie 
Falk, consultant in remedial reading, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin; Doris E. McEntyre, 
supervisor of language arts, literature, and dramatic 
arts, Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools; and Miss 
Margaret Southwick, director of English, Gary, Ind. 

Nine Wisconsin teachers helped in the prepara- 
tion of the report. They are: Miss Elizabeth Wild 
and Miss Edith Mae Smith of the Shorewood 
Schools, Milwaukee; Mrs. Alice Rood, Randall 
School, Madison; Miss Elsie C. North, Miss Violet 
Hughes, and Miss Ethel Kaump, East High School, 
Madison; Miss Evelyn Jerdee, Hudson High School ; 
Mrs. Adele Benson, Oshkosh High School; and Miss 
Lillian Krohn, Marinette High School. 

Verna L. Newsome 
Milwaukee S.T.C. 


Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Children (S. A. 
Kirk, Milwaukee S.T.C., Houghton—Mifflin Company, 
225 pages—$1.50). 

A sensible and scientific treatment of the problem 
that teachers have in helping dull and backward 
children to read. All of the six chapters are valuable 
for any teacher, but all teachers of reading will be 
grateful for Chapter Five. Many of the suggestions 
will be useful for teachers of all subjects where read- 
ing abilities are essential. It is especially interesting 
as a book in education since it is written in non- 
technical language and reflects the results of a rich 
experience in dealing with the sub-normal child. 

—Edgar G. Doudna. 


WORKBOOKS 
Ginn & Company 
Achievement (Directed Studies in Good Reading.) 
$.40 
Adventure (Directed Studies in Good Reading.) 
.40 
Growing Through Problems. $.40 
Introductory Business Training. $.84 
Why Is America? $.32 


D. C. Heath & Company 
Workbook in General Mathematics, Book I. $.24 
Workbook in General Mathematics, Book II. $.24 


Iroquois Publishing Company 
Americas Old World Background. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Getting the Meaning (A Program for Effective 
Reading) Book I. 
Getting the Meaning (A Program for Effective 
Reading) Book II. 
Physics Workbook. $1.00 
Macmillan Company 
Handbook of English. $.60 
World Book Company 
First Number Book. 
Second Number Book. 
Science in Our Lives. 
University of Southern California Press 
A Manual for Observation and Directed Teaching. 
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“Got two nickels for a dime?” 
—Purple Parrot. 


Go Get ‘em, Adolph! 
A road salesman returning from a particularly un- 
successful trip told his sales manager, “If Hitler still 
wants more territory he can have mine.” 


Whe-e-e-e 
Boss: “What makes you so late this morning?” 
Employee: “I had a blowout.” 
Boss: “Why, I didn’t think you owned a car.” 
Employee: “I don't. The blowout was last night.” 


All a Matter of Altitude 


A tourist speeding along a highway at 100 miles 
an hour was stopped by a patrolman. 

“Was I driving too fast?” asked the tourist 
apologetically. 

“Heck, no,’ replied the patrolman. “You were 
flying too low.” 


Aid to Bug-Hunters 
Two little urchins stood with their noses pressed 
against a barber shop window. 
“Gee, Mickey, look at that one!” said one, point- 
ing to a barber wielding a singeing taper. ‘He's 
lookin’ for 'em with a light!” 


Good Reason 


“You say this woman shot her husband with 
this pistol and at close range?” asked the coroner 
of the eye witness to the colored tragedy. 

“Yassuh.” 

“Are there powder marks on his body?” 

“Yassuh. Dass why she shot him.” 


Educational Sightseeing 
A woman was taking her small boy around the 
Louvre in Paris. When they came to Venus, she 
said, severely, “Now you see what happens to people 
who go on biting their nails.” 


oaaphs 


The superintendent of an insane asylum noticed an 
inmate pushing a wheelbarrow upside down. 

“Why do you have it upside down?” he asked. 

“You don’t think I'm crazy, do you?’ was the 
reply. “I pushed it right side up yesterday and they 
kept filling it with gravel.” 


Suggested Improvement 
“Now that I have a Frigidaire,” said the careful 
wife to her husband, ‘see what you can do about an 
electric stenographer.”’ 


Alienation of Affections 
Mariam: ‘Mabel says she's wildly in love with 
her new car.” 
Christy: ‘Just another case where a man is dis- 
placed by machinery.’ 


Senior 
Professor: “Young man, how many times have I 
told you to get to this class on time.” 
Student: “I don’t know, I thought you were keep- 
ing score.” 


Don’t Mention It 


“Pardon me for walking on your feet.” 
“Oh, that’s O.K. I often walk on them myself.” 


This Modern Age 

Ethel (aged 6, combing hair): ‘Mama, what makes 
my hair crack when I comb it?” 

Mama: ‘Why, dear, you have electricity in your 
hair.” 

Ethel: “Aren't we a funny family. I've got elec- 
tricity in my hair, and Grandma has gas on her 
stomach.” 


No Blue-Blood Needed 
Boy: ‘But, officer, you can’t arrest me. I come 
from one of the best families in North Carolina.” 
Cop: “That's all right, buddy. I'm not arresting 
you for breeding purposes.” 








“My gosh, they’ve certainly shortened 
your wave-length.” 
—Country Gentleman. 
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It has been a privilege to handle your orders during the 


When you return in the fall—you will find our stocks com- 
plete and our staff ready and willing to extend advice on 
school equipment as well as fill your requests immediately. 


Our aim, to serve you promptly, efficiently and with high 
quality merchandise, will continue during the school year of 
1940-1941 as it has, in the past. 


This is our 56th year of service to the schools of Wisconsin. 


Wishing you a pleasant vacation. 


L_FAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 








EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


See the New.... 


AMERICAN 
° 


MWvVersa. 


Crassroom SEATING 


Years ahead in beauty. Su- 
perior in posture, comfort, 
materials, finish and con- 
struction. Incorporates dis- 
tinctive new sight-conserva- 


tion features. 
Universal Desk No. 333 


AMERICAN 


rivo 


Crassroom SEaTine 


Construction on monosteel 

principle new to seating 

industry. Combines beauty, 

posture, comfort, lightness, 

strength and economy in a 

degree never before attained. 
Envoy Desk No. 362 


PRODUCTS OF 


American Seating Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 
are popular in Wisconsin 


More than 50,000 Durabilt 
Steel Lockers have been installed 
in Wisconsin schools. In nearly 
every instance, the original order 
was placed for Durabilt follow- 
ing a thorough investigation by 
Board of Education experts, who, 
when buying lockers select only 
those that will withstand hard 
usage, be dependable under all 
conditions and meet their exact- 
ing requirements from the stand- 
point of 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND 
PRICE 


Wherever you go you will find 
Durabilt the choice of experts, 
the preference of teachers and 
pupils. Such wide-spread popu- 
larity is a well earned tribute to 
the outstanding features of Durabilt Construction. 
Durabilt Steel Lockers are not only giving com- 
plete satisfaction on present installations, but as long 
as the buildings last they will continue to serve 
future generations in the same efficient way. 
When in need of lockers, send us your inquiries for 
prices and complete information. 


Distributors for Wisconsin 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Out-of-Doors or In-the-Home 


® 
Pane 


oF a healthful pleasure 


You are sure to discover—as have 
millions and millions of others — what 
a refreshed feeling delicious Chewing 
Gum helps bring to your mouth. Enjoy 
wholesome Chewing Gum every day. 
Wherever you are, indoors or outdoors, 
at home or “‘abroad,” give yourself this 
added pleasure. Remember, it’s good 
for you. There’s a reason, time and 
place for Chewing Gum. ve 
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vo University Research is the basis of our advertising 


Four Factors which help lead to Good Teeth are: (1) Proper Food, (2) Personal Care, 
(3) Seeing Your Dentist regularly and (4) Plenty of Helpful Chewing Exercise. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 














Some Cars Are Built To Be Sold... 


The FORD V-8 Is Built To Be OWNED! | § 
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For 35 years, Ford cars have been 
built from the owner’s—not the 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 


and get the facts! 


greater motoring pleasure—be built 
into the low-priced Ford?” 








salesman’s—point of view! That Wise car buyers refuse to dodge . 
point of view is not: “What gadgets those issues. Despite the fog of 
and gimcracks will dazzle the public claims, they get the facts! Stop in 
and make this car easy to sell?” It and ask us to show you—not just 
oe tell you—why Ford leads the low 
“How can more fundamental value price field for quality and value! 
—in terms of higher quality and 
] * 
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WHERE FASHION AND # QUALITY COST NO MORE! 


During the Convention | 


FREE BUS SERVIC 


to and from Chapman’s 


FASHION SHOWS; 


Thursday . . Friday 
4:00 P. M. Second Floor 





Rifect lambs of fashion . . not just lambs that follow you to school ... 


(we've plenty of those, too) . . but precious, romantic fashions that 
will become the pets of your wardrobe. Fashions for fun 
(after school) . . for romance . . for forgetting . . (and 
remembering) . . fashions that will literally give HIM 
Delusions of Grandeur! Those are the fashions 
we think youre looking for . . and we have 
them ready for you. . wont you come 


in and see them? 
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of autumn’s colors gay, 

And rows of cornstalks deck the fields, and 
skies are turning grey, 

When pumpkins, squash, and apples red 
in cellars cool are stored, 

And barns are filled with golden grain— 
the harvester’s reward, 

We pause to think from whence they came, 
these treasures we now own, 

And wish we might in some small way our 
thankfulness make known. 

We set aside one day to Him, the Giver of 
All Things, 

To show our gratefulness for all the blessing 
autumn brings.—J. M. E. 
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17. Glamour for gala nights: 
50; brocade bag, 5.00... 8. Double brush, 
‘| one end for hats and the other for clothes, 4.00, 








CHAPMAN’S FAMOUS THIRD FLOOR 


1. Fragrant “Aphrodisia” and atomizer, 2.50 ... 2. Handmade gown, 6.00; 
slip, 4.00. 3. Dainty handmade sachets in leat form, 3 for 3.00. 

4, Walnut-finished luggage rack, 3.25. 5. Fitted sewing kits, 1.00 and 
3.00... 6 Eight cocktail napkins in unique container, 1.00. 


“What’s New?” And we sing out that EVERYTHING’S new 

. in our Gift Shop! Each item was selected to make your 
Christmas presents new-and-novel. We listed every possible 
problem on your Gift Roster, and set out ... through the 
store, floor by floor. Here we chose embroidered mitts for 
little sister . . . there a vase for visiting aunt. We thought 
of those who enjoy entertaining at home, and of the girl 
who needs something madly feminine for hours after work. 
We considered all budgets. . . all ranges of prices . . . for- 
getting no one. All these items... plus the exclusive 
“Vogue 50 Gifts” . .. now in our Third Floor Gift Shop. 








a rhinestone evening 
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“Turn off that radio commentator—I 


want to get the local news!” 
-Country Gentleman. 


Time Marches On! 

The diner gave his order to the waitress—and 
waited and waited. At last, when his patience was 
almost exhausted, the waitress came with his dinner. 
He looked at her in amazement and asked: “Are you 
the one I gave my order to?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, well! Do you know, you don’t look a day 
older!” 


That's the Way Life Is 
A local druggist presented a young man with a bill 
that had been running for two years. The first item 
was a box of chocolates. The last item was a nursing 
bottle. How time does fly! 


Has your son's education proved of any real 
value ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, it’s entirely cured his mother of 
bragging about him.” 


Note on Beach Styles 
“Why do you wear a straw hat for bathing?” 
someone asked him. 
“Well, I can’t swim, and when I see my hat float- 
ing away I know I'm out of my depth.” 


“Watch for the Flinch” 

It seems that a gentleman in the optical business 
was instructing his son in the technique of edging 
a fair and honest price out of a customer. 

He said: “Son, after you have fitted a customer to 
glasses, and the customer asks, ‘what's the charge?’ 
you say: 

"The charge is ten dollars.’ 

“Then you pause; and watch for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch, you say: 

“That's for the frames; the lenses will be another 
ten dollars.’ 

“Then you pause again—but this time just slightly 
—and again you watch for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch, you say: 

“acs. 





“A College Education Pays” 

A young man who had got his degree had been 
looking around for a job. 

Entering an office he asked to see the manager. 
While waiting he said to the office boy: “Do you 
suppose there is any opening here for a university 
graduate ?”’ 

“Well, there will be,” was the reply, “if the boss 
doesn’t raise my salary ten shillings a week by 
tomorrow!” 


The Salesman’s Friend 

Customer: “I've come back to buy that car you 
showed me yesterday.” 

Salesman: “That's fine, I thought you'd be back. 
Now tell me what was the dominant feature that 
made you decide to buy this car?” 

Customer: ‘My wife, sir.’ 


Special Rates for Monologues 
Operator: “It costs 75” to talk to Chicago.” 
McTavish: ‘‘Can't you make a special rate for just 
listening? I want to call my wife.” 


Classified 

“What do you mean?” roared the politician, “by 
publicly insulting me in your old rag of a paper? 
I will not stand for it and I demand an immediate 
apology.” 

‘Just a moment,” answered the editor. ‘Didn't the 
news item appear exactly as you gave it to us, that 
you had resigned as city treasurer ?”’ 

“It did, but where did you put it?—in the column 
under the heading ‘Public Improvements’.”’ 


Published by Error 
Wife (apologetically): “I took the recipe for this 
cake out of the cookery book.” 
Husband (tactfully): “You did quite right, darl- 
ing. It never should have been put in.” 


Heads I Win, Tails You Lose 
A Scotchman discovered a previous customer's tip 
beside his plate in a restaurant. He summoned the 
waitress: 
“I found this beside my plate,” he told her. “I'm a 
sportsman—lI'll match ye for it.’’ 














“They’ve brought their $26, and they want 


the city back.” 
—Pelican. 
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| Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 





Insist Upon - ROYALE’ SCHOOL PAPERS 
. . Standard of the Nation . . 


A paper for every purpose, each one out- 
standing in its particular field. 

Our many years of dealing in school papers 
have put us in a position to judge the best 
type of paper necessary for maximum results. 

This line of carefully tested papers, made 
under close supervision, is our answer to the 
demand for a better paper to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 

See our catalogue for prices, or write us for 
special prices on large quantities. 


THE ROYALE LINE 


Mimeograph Paper 
Typewriter Paper 
Manila Drawing 
White Drawing 
Second Sheets Cross Section 
Music Ruled Tag Board 
Construction & Poster Paper 


Distributed by 





















Hectograph Paper 
Arithmetic Paper 
Royale Tablets 

Ruled Practice 





Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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U-19 
National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 


 sweet-taste pleases; the chewing 
W is fine for teeth and gums. Stock 
D j 

up with some gum today ! 
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STAND-OUTS IN THE NEA 


Years 
Ashland 
Ashland Co. Normal 14 


Clintonville 
Clintonville 


Cudahy 
Washington —~--Current 


Green Bay 
Chappell 
Bayview Dist. No. 6 


Elmore 

Jackson 

Opportunity ~.-Current 

Roosevelt ~---- Current 

Whitney ~-----Current 

Nicolet Elementary 
Current 


Janesville 
Adams Current 
Garfield __._.__.__Current 
Roosevelt ~_--- Current 


Kenosha 
Durkee 
Lincoln 
Lincoln Jr. High -- 18 
Weiskopf 17 
Washington 
Washington Jr. 
High 
Edward Bain 
Deming ---- 
Roosevelt 


La Crosse 


Hamilton 
Hogan 
Franklin 
Roosevelt 
Washburn 


While We Cackle 


100% Schools 


Years 
La Crosse—Cont'd 
Jefferson 
Lincoln 
Logan Sr. High_Current 
Washington __~Current 


Madison 


Hawthorne 
Brayton 
Randall 
Longfellow 
Harvey 
Marquette 


Milwaukee 

Thirty-eight St. ___~ 
U. S. Grant 
Wm. McKinley -_- 
Solomon Juneau 

High 
Thirty-fifth St. __-__ 8 
Carleton 
Roosevelt Junior 

High 
Pershing (West 

Mil.) 
Garden Homes ___- 
Blaine 
Benjamin Franklin-_ 2 
Thirty-sixth St..Current 
West State St.._Current 


Monroe 
Lincoln Jr. High -_ 2 


Neenah 
Kimberly 
Lincoln __ 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Washington ___Current 


Current 
one Qurent 


Racine 


Stephen Bull 

Garfield 

Wm. Horlick Sr. 
High 

Jefferson 

Knapp 

North Racine 

Washington Jr. 
High 


Janes Elementary __ 
Henry Mitchell ___ 
Mitchell Jr. High __ 
Theodore Roosevelt_ 
Washington Elem.__ 
Winslow 


Sheboygan 


Jefferson 
Horace Mann 


Longfellow 

Central High __Current 

Lincoln 

Sheridan 

South Side Jr. High 
Secale eee -Current 

Washington ___Current 


Superior 


Itasca 

Franklin 

Carpenter 

Nelson Dewey ____ 


Verona 


Union High 


West Milwaukee 


West Milwaukee 
High 
Pershing 
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1F AMILIAR 
iF ACES— 


Dn the “Wisconsin 
Special” to St. Louis. 


Htlow many do you 
}| know—see answers 
=n page 370. 























Pictures taken by Mrs. Roa Meuer, Photoa 
House, Milwaukee. 














= JOURNAL »/ EDUCATION 








IN COMMERCIAL TEACHING 
AND BUSINESS FIELD 


Teachers who desire to qualify for Commercial 
teaching or a position in business, where there 
are inspiring opportunities for advancement, 
are invited to investigate our courses. 





Note: Graduates of an Accredited College (4 
year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects 
g Spencerian and credits will be recognized 

e State Department of Education. 











Many College Graduates and Former Teachers 
in Our Student Body 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
Classes Organized June 17, June 24 and July 8 
6-810 weeks’ courses 


Write, phone, or call for free catalog 


COLLEGE, Inc. 
606 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Phone Marquette 0880 


Spencerian Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


-—POSITIONS OPEN— 











Your Visit to ve ele 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
: * 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 


The an executed 

college or high school year- 
book has its ab in.s 3 
careful planning .. 

Wisconsin ere 

pany will 

with you ¢ 
the style and theme of yo ar 
book. : 


Dealing with th, 
Engraving. 

staff works Gi ‘ 
art director... with frequent ~~ 
consultation, at your school. 


* engraving costs, and a mores 
‘beautifully executed sore 
he eg portraying your 
figinality of design and} 
idéas, yet incorporating Pros ny 
fessional savings. : 


RK letter will bring our art di- © - a 


rector to your consultations. 


109 SOUTH CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
A 

















